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PREFACE 


Tue American Tract Society is now commemorating 
the centenary of the birth of Dwight L. Moody, Febru- 
ary 5, 1837 and the bicentenary of George Whitefield’s 
first visit to America on May 7, 1738. These two men 
are recognized as the foremost leaders in evangelism in 
the English speaking world. 

To further the purpose of the Society to establish in 
memory of these men a Moody-Whitefield Fund for 
free tract distribution, a new and popular biography of 
Whitefield was needed. The Society has done more 
than any other American organization in keeping the 
life and achievements of the famous preacher before 
the public. 

In its own publications it has a valuable bibliography 
of George Whitefield and his times. The Belcher and 
Gledstone excellent biographies are out of print and 
too voluminous for practical republication. It also pub- 
lished the Life of Lady Huntingdon who was intimately 
associated with Whitefield; the great classics on Re- 
vivals, and the spiritual awakening of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, by such authorities as Ed- 
wards, Finney, Humphrey and Beardsley and many 
other books of similar character. 

The American libraries are rich in Whitefieldian lit- 
erature, having the original or copies of his Journals, 
covering the major part of his life, most of his sermons 
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and numerous pamphlets and many of his nearly fifteen 
hundred letters. Contemporaneous and later writers 
present much collateral data. 

The source material frequently presents several ver- 
sions of the same incident in Whitefield’s life. In this 
sketch, selections have been made of those which ap- 
peared best adapted to reveal the real character and 
achievements of the Matchless Soul Winner. 

For the sake of special emphasis and to maintain the 
continuity of the Whitefield life story under the sub- 
divisions adopted there has been a certain amount of 
repetition. This has made possible a subject unity in the 
various chapters which it is believed will prove very 
helpful to the student, to the preacher and to the gen- 
eral reader in visualizing the life and work of the 
great evangelist. 

It is sincerely hoped and firmly believed that the bi- 
centenary commemoration and the publication of a new 
and uptodate biography of the famous preacher will 
substantially aid in quickening the churches to a fuller 
realization of the opportunities, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of making Christ and his message known to the 
world. 

The publishers and the author are grateful to Mr. 
Edwin Markham, holder of the copyright, for per- 
mission to quote from ‘‘The Dream.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


TuIs biography is published under the firm conviction 
that more is taught and learned by example than by 
precept. Christ habitually presented the eternal verities 
in the concrete rather than in the abstract. He en- 
shrined the essential truths in unforgetable parables 
and in realistic pictures and illustrative language. 

The Christian reading public welcomes biography 
and is stimulated by its perusal. The life of George 
Whitefield is admirably adapted to awaken spiritual in- 
terest in presenting the gospel message to a religiously 
indifferent and increasingly hostile world. 

An adequate and comprehensive biography of George 
Whitefield would require several volumes, because of 
the mass of available material. Such a treatment would 
be of very great value for reference but ill adapted for 
general reading as essential repetition could not be 
avoided. It is therefore necessary in a popular treatise 
to eliminate much and then to concentrate upon certain 
personal characteristics and achievements chosen for 
special emphasis. 

Believing it of the greatest importance to visualize 
the real man, the attempt is made to delineate a por- 
traiture of the great evangelist and then to show that 
his life and action was motivated by the supreme pas- 
sion to win men to Christ, for he certainly was the 
Matchless Soul Winner. 
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The appalling need of a vigorous evangelistic quick- 
ening of the churches and of a sane and aggressive cam- 
paign to win men to discipleship with Christ are all too 
evident. The churches now face a well organized, fi- 
nanced and forceful opposition. Its influence is defi- 
nitely affecting the schools and colleges, the public 
press, American literature, Art, the social, economic 
and intellectual, as well as the spiritual life of the 
nation. 

It is sincerely hoped that this brief study of the 
Matchless Soul Winner may stimulate others to an 
awakened sense of the great need and to a sincere 
desire to win men to Christ. The churches have the only 
key for the solution of the innumerable difficulties. of 
life today in all its phases. Education, culture, force 
and many other expedients have been tried and proven 
unsuccessful as history clearly shows. The genuine test 
of the Christian faith and its practical trial awaits the 
world of tomorrow. 

Well may the disciples of Christ say with Paul, “I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” And 
well for the cause of Christ would it be if his disciples 
today, like George Whitefield were obedient to the last 
command, with promise, of the Captain of our salva- 
tion: ‘“‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

EDWIN Noau Harpy 


WHITEFIELD’S LIFE AT A GLANCE 


1714 
Dec. 16: Birth at Gloucester, England 
1716 
Dec: Death of his Father 
1724 
His Mother’s remarriage 
1726-1729 Student at St. Mary de Crypt School 
1730-1731 Serving man and Tapster at Bell 
Inn, 18 months 
1732 
Autumn: Matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, England 
1733 Joined the Holy Club, Oxford 
1735 
May: Conversion 
May to March 1736: At Gloucester recovering his 
health 
1736 
June 20: Ordained deacon at Gloucester 
June 27: Preached his first sermon at 
Gloucester 
July: Graduated from Oxford 


August-September: First preaching in London 


hod 
Preaching in England 


Dec. 29: First extempore sermon 
1738 Journals published 
Fepe7. First trip to America 
May 7: Arrived at Savannah, Georgia 
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May 7 to September 9: Missionary work in Georgia 


September 9: 
December 24: 


1739 


Jan. 14: 
Hebe l7: 


Apr. 29: 


Returned to England 
First public extempore prayer 


Ordained Episcopal priesthood 

First open air preaching at Kings- 
wood, England | 

First open air preaching at Moors- 
field, England 


Aug. 14 to Jan. 24: Second visit to America 


Nov.: 


1740 


1741 


1742 


March 25: 


Philadelphia and New York visited 


First brick of the orphanage laid at 
Bethesda 


Sept. 14 to Oct. 20: First visit to New England 


Sept. 18: 
Sept. 24: 
Oct 12; 


Oct. 19: 


Oct. 24: 


Jan. 24: 
Aug. to Nov.: 
Nov. 14: 


Nov. 18: 


Arrived in Boston 
Preached at Harvard College 


Farewell sermon, Boston Common, 
Mass. 30,000 people 

Visited Jonathan Edwards at North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Preached at Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Embarked for England 
First visit to Scotland 
Married to Mrs. Elizabeth James 
Visited Wales 
London Tabernacle built 


Second visit to Scotland 
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1744 Preaching itineraries in Great Brit- 
ain 
Feb. 8: Death of son 
Aug-June 1748: Third visit to America 
Oct. 19: Reached York, Maine 
1744-1745 Toured New England 
1748 


Mar.15: Visited Bermuda 
1748-July to Aug. 1751: Itinerant preaching in Great 


Britain 
1748 Drawing room preaching for Lady 
Huntingdon 
1751 Dec: Death of Mother, aged seventy one 
1751 August to May 1752: Fourth visit to America 
1752 Visited Ireland 


May to March 1754: Touring Great Britain 


1754 March to May 1755: Fifth visit to America 
Received M.A. degree from College 

of New Jersey. (Princeton) 
1755-1763: Itinerant preaching in Great Britain 


Lia Second visit to Ireland 

1763 June to Sept. 1765: Sixth visit to America 

1765 Oct. to Sept. 1769: Last years in Great Britain 
1768 Aug. 19: Death of Mrs. Whitefield 

1769 Sept. to Sept. 1770: Seventh and final visit to 


America 
L7702Sept.30: Died at Newburyport, Mass. 
1770 Oct. 2: Funeral services and interment at 


Presbyterian Church, Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


CHAPTER [| 


WHITEFIELD’S ANCESTRAL HERITAGE 
AND ENVIRONMENT 


“Whatever tends to fix the minds of men 
afresh upon the character of Whitefield, is, 
and it always will be, something gained to the 
cause of true religion.” Joseph Belcher in 
“George Whitefield.” 

“Among the duties which every generation 
owes to those which are to succeed it, we may 
reckon the careful delineation of the charac- 
ters of those whose examples deserve and may 
invite imitation. Example speaks louder than 
precept; and living practical religion has a 
much greater effect on mankind, than argu- 
ment or eloquence.” Anonymous. 


CHAPTER I 


“THE child is father of the man” is a truth more uni- 
versally recognized today than when Wordsworth first 
expressed it. The child with rare exceptions reveals 
those major characteristics and tendencies which fore- 
tell the coming man. This is especially true of the boy, 
George Whitefield, who later became one of the great- 
est evangelists and soul-winners of the Christian church. 

Many Whitefield biographers present his life as an 
enigma which cannot be explained and as an insoluble 
problem. This is largely due to a failure to recognize, 
and to adequately appraise the character of his an- 
cestry, and especially the nature of his boyhood envi- 
ronment. In the early biographies and to a large extent 
in those more recently published only slight considera- 
tion has been given to Whitefield’s ancestry, to his 
mother’s position and character, and to certain note- 
worthy influences of his boyhood and youth. A view of 
his life, somewhat at variance with that taken by others, 
will here be presented. Not only because the facts 
justify the new approach, but more especially because 
it is strictly in keeping with the latest and best approved 
treatment of biographies. Consequently we shall give 
more attention to Whitefield’s ancestral heritage and 
to the environment of his early life. 

There are four major influences or forces which 
mould and control human action and character, hered- 


ity, environment, personality and the Infinite; and in 
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the appraisal of the work and worth of any life, they 
must be carefully considered. The interplay of these 
four forces in the life of George Whitefield presents an 
amazingly interesting field for scholarly investigation. 
Space and the purpose of this biography permit hardly 
more than a suggestion of what may and ought to be 
done. 

One school of thought clings tenaciously to the posi- 
tion that heredity is the all important and controlling 
force in character building, and they consequently 
would minimize the influence of environment. This view 
is well expressed by the old adage, “To silver scour a 
pewter cup it will be pewter still.’ Others hold as 
strongly to the opposite position. ““That circumstances 
make the man,” and therefore center their energies and 
thought on providing a proper environment for the de- 
velopment of character. Another group as staunchly 
holds the opinion that ‘“‘Man is the architect of his own 
fortune,” that he is the maker and the master of his 
circumstances and that he can overcome the unfortu- 
nate tendencies of heredity. And a fourth class stresses 
the sovereignty of the Infinite, sometimes to the seem- 
ing disparagement of individual initiative. In a well 
balanced life however, all these forces are operative. 
The force of personality must be emphasized if man is 
held responsible for his actions and life relations, and if 
there is to be individual and social progress. Human life 
is dynamic not static and through a spiritually dynamic 
life, “in tune with the Infinite” the individual reaches 
upward to his highest possibilities. 

Heredity now, as never before, is attracting proper 
attention. Eugenics is rapidly claiming, and its position 
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is justified, that it is a very important factor in the 
development of the individual and of the race, and in 
the promotion of civilization. Present day genealogists 
recognize and utilize eugenic research. 

It is then with keen interest that one considers 
Whitefield’s ancestry. Fortunately there are well ac- 
credited data respecting his family. George Whitefield’s 
great-grandfather, Samuel, was a somewhat distin- 
guished clergyman of the Episcopal church, first as rec- 
tor at Wiltshire, and later at Rockhampton in Glouces- 
tershire, England. He had two sons and five daughters. 
His son, Samuel, was his successor in the Rockhampton 
parish. Two daughters married clergymen. Andrew, the 
other son, and grandfather of George, was “a private 
gentleman living on his estate.”’ There is every indica- 
tion that he was a man of wealth, culture, and position. 
He had fourteen children. Thomas, the oldest, and 
father of our subject, was first a wine merchant of 
Bristol and later, proprietor and owner of the Bell Inn 
at Gloucester. This position two centuries ago was 
reputable and assured a respected social position. 
Thomas married Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards and they had 
seven children of which George was the youngest. The 
mother was very well connected, being related to the 
Blackwells and the Dimours of Bristol. She was evi- 
dently a woman of considerable culture. Her acquain- 
tance with Oxford students and people of means would 
indicate her social position, and her ambitions for her 
son were noteworthy. Left a widow, when George was 
two years of age, with seven children, the care of the 
Inn under her direction was not successful. She mar- 
ried again, when George was ten years of age, an iron- 
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monger, named Capel Longden. She was extremely poor 
before her second marriage and just about as poor 
thereafter. It should be stated, on the testimony of her 
son, that she did her best to eird him SS the evil 
ptneeee: of the hostelry. 

She was sufficiently interested in education at a time 
when there were no public schools, and when a college 
education was most unusual, to give George the best 
educational advantages offered in the city; first in the 
lower grade schools and then, when he was twelve years 
of age, secured his admission into the endowed gram- 
mar school at St. Mary de Crypt. He spent four years 
in this school which gave him an excellent preparation 
for Oxford. It was through his mother’s acquaintance 
with an Oxford graduate, and with people of means, 
that George matriculated at Pembroke College. White- 
field in his Journals and elsewhere always spoke of his 
mother with marked appreciation, respect, and affec- 
tion. 

Whitefield came from a clerical, educated and cul- 
tured ancestry, and was accustomed to say in his boy- 
hood days that he believed that he was destined to be a 
preacher and even then he devoted considerable time 
to the preparation and delivery of sermons. Throughout 
his life he was a refined, cultured gentleman, excep- 
tionally careful in his dress, in his conversation, and 
social amenities. Almost instinctively he was able to 
exercise the social functions of society which were then 
far more exacting than at present. 

Most Whitefield biographers have treated his Glou- 
cester environment as if it were hostile and diametri- 
cally opposed to his higher interests. The Bell Inn was 
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a hostelry far more respectable than the average of that 
day, and is still in active existence. Then, practically 
everyone drank, and the best as well as the worst peo- 
ple of the community patronized the place. This is not 
said to minimize the temptations of the drinking habit, 
or of the places where intoxicating liquors are dis- 
pensed, but to present the real character of the Bell 
Inn. In his younger days however, his mother carefully 
guarded him against these temptations. 

Providentially, the Inn gave the young man a very 
rare opportunity of becoming acquainted with all types 
and conditions of men. It is extremely difficult to find 
another public man who could so easily and accurately 
appraise character as Whitefield. This knowledge was 
of inestimable value to him in his evangelistic cam- 
paigns. It is interesting to note that the Bell Inn, about 
one hundred years after the death of Whitefield, came 
into the possession of one John Philpotts who had a 
most illustrious family; one son was a distinguished 
barrister, another, a general, a third, a rich Indian 
planter, and the fourth, a bishop. It would appear that 
the influences of the Bell Inn were not so very bad. The 
Inn is now a well appointed and respectable hotel. 

During Whitefield’s school days he was brought into 
contact with the sons of the best families. There was 
another feature of his environment of tremendous im- 
portance. Gloucester, for centuries, has been conspicu- 
ous for her ecclesiastical and religious life. For many 
years, a small inscribed stone marked the site where 
Bishop John Hooper was burned at the stake, February 
9, 1555. His execution was attended by the most heart- 
rending circumstances. The fagots were green and 
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would not readily burn and for three quarters of an 
hour the martyr suffered the most excruciating agony, 
witnessed by thousands. But he met his death with re- 
markable fortitude, even cheerfulness. During the ten 
days between his condemnation and execution he gave 
unforgetable evidence of his faith and courage. 

William Tyndale, another martyr for the cause of 
Christ, was born in a nearby town, North Nibley, 
Gloucestershire, in 1484, and was strangled and then 
burned at the stake, October 6, 1536, at Antwerp. His 
version of the New Testament appeared in English in 
15253 

Robert Raikes, founder of the Sunday School, was 
born in Gloucester just about a year before Whitefield 
was ordained for the ministry. In Whitefield’s day there 
was the imposing cathedral with a resident bishop, Dr. 
Martin Benson, a man of exceptional spirituality, wis- 
dom, and efficiency. It is interesting to note that in the 
life of Whitefield there reappears, not alone the marked 
personal characteristics of the two martyrs, Hooper 
and Tyndale, but also that positiveness, independence, 
fearlessness, self effacement and willingness to suffer 
for the cause of Christ. There is a notable resemblance 
between these martyrs and the great evangelist, deepen- 
ing the conviction that his life and career were greatly 
influenced by these historic characters, so worthy of 
imitation. There was the same adherence to the Word 
of God, the same implicit faith in the mission and 
message of the Master of Life, the same fortitude under 
persecution and the same passion for gospel presenta- 
tion. 

Anyone who has read Whitefield’s Journals recog- 
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nizes that the author paints his boyhood days in very 
somber colors. Writing in his maturity, when his life 
was absolutely committed to spiritual matters, he quite 
naturally considered his youthful delinquencies, and 
escapades with godless associates, and his quest for 
worldly pleasures, as exceedingly sinful. Whitefield was 
a popular, fun-loving leader. A mimic, with a keen sense 
of humor, a generous self-effacing companion with a re- 
markable genius for organizing controlling and direct- 
ing groups and crowds. It is not strange that he became 
a leader and that on occasion the exuberance of youth 
led to certain excesses. But never throughout his life, 
even under the severest persecution were any charges 
of immorality brought against him. 

Readers of autobiographies especially of great Chris- 
tian leaders will recall that the sketches of their boy- 
hood are almost invariably too darkly colored and in 
this respect Whitefield is no exception. 

It should not be forgotten that throughout his boy- 
hood he was contemplating entering the ministry. Then, 
too, his local reputation was such that Bishop Benson 
urged his ordination and made an exception in his case, 
by ordaining him at an earlier age than was his practice. 
Whitefield’s wide acquaintance and popularity were 
sufficient to crowd the St. Mary de Crypt church, where 
and when he preached his first sermon. 

Undoubtedly, there were plenty of degrading in- 
fluences in the city of Gloucester and at the Bell Inn. 
There are good and bad influences in every city. 
Gloucester, however, was distinguished for its excep- 
tionally high moral and religious standards. The con- 
viction deepens that Whitefield was exceedingly for- 
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tunate in spending his boyhood and youth in such a 
place. Further in his Journals he wrote with apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual uplift and inspiration he received 
from his Gloucester environment and especially of the 
influence of the martyred Bishop Hooper. 


CHAPTER II 


BIRTH, HOME LIFE AND SCHOOL DAYS 


“Tt began to assist her occasionally in the 
public house, till at length I put on my blue 
apron and my snuffers, washed mops, cleaned 
rooms, and in one word, became professed and 
common drawer [bar-tender| for nearly a 
year and a half .. . Notwithstanding, I was 
thus employed in a large inn, and had some- 
times the care of the whole house upon my 
hands, yet I composed two or three sermons— 
frequently I read the Bible when sitting up at 
night. And a dear youth, now with God, would 
often entreat me, when serving at the bar, to 
go to Oxford. My general answer was, ‘I wish 
I could’.” 

Whitefield’s Journal. 


CHAPTER II 


Risinc from the beautiful valley of the Severn and on 
the left bank of that noble stream, reposes the quaint 
and affluent city of Gloucester, England, with its 
regular streets, its majestic cathedral and _ historic 
shrines, and with many evidences of present day 
prosperity and progress. 

Gloucester is one hundred and fourteen miles west of 
London and thirty three miles north west of Bristol. It 
is an inland port and civic center of ancient date, the 
capital of Gloucestershire. The city is built on a slight 
declivity sloping to the river and is sheltered eastward 
by the Cotswold Hills, and on the north, and north 
west by the Melvern Hills and the Forest of Dean. The 
four main streets, named after their orientation, are wide 
and built on the ancient ground plan, meeting at right 
angles in the center of the town, where the ancient 
Town Hall, the historic Tolsey, stands at the inter- 
section. 

Founded by the Romans, it became an important 
Saxon town, styled by the ‘“‘Venerable” Bede as “One 
of the noblest cities of the land.” It was the favorite of 
the Norman kings and was the seat of eight parlia- 
ments. Here Henry I died, and Henry III was crowned 
in its abbey and “loved it better than London.” 

While it has had and now has many well known 
churches, mention should be made of St. Mary de 


Crypt, dating back to the twelfth century, in which 
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reposes the dust of Robert Raikes, the founder of Sun- 
day Schools; the St. Mary de Lode, centuries old, with 
its monument of the martyred Bishop Hooper. But the 
principal building of Gloucester is the Cathedral, re- 
stored in 1853, the foundations dating back to the 
eleventh century. It is on the site of a monastery 
founded in 679, which became a Benedictine abbey in 
1022, and which, in 1541, after “the suppression of 
monasteries” was converted into a cathedral by Henry 
VIII. The finest monument in the Cathedral is the 
canopied shrine of Edward II, who was brought hither 
from Berkeley. 

The Cathedral has a stately tower, dating from the 
fifteenth century, 225 feet in height, with beautiful 
traceries and pinnacles, and contains the great Peter’s 
bell weighing over three tons. In 1643 Gloucester suc- 
cessfully resisted the royal army under King Charles I 
until relieved by the troops under Earl Essex. Soon 
after the Restoration, the city’s fortifications were dis- 
mantled by royal decree for the ‘“‘malignity” in uphold- 
ing the Puritan cause. 

There are many visitors to the shrines and historic 
sites of this interesting city. A more extended descrip- 
tion of the city of Gloucester has been given here, be- 
cause such an environment must have had a profound 
influence on a sensitive and susceptible boy like White- 
field. Note well the character of the religious affiliations 
of the city and its institutions. A martyred Bishop 
under Queen Mary, the allegiance of the city to the 
Puritan movement under Oliver Cromwell, the Robert 
Raikes Sunday School movement, organized for the 
religious education of neglected children, and the his- 
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toric attitude of the churches and especially of the 
Cathedral towards the evangelical faith. In Whitefield 
was embodied the best of the various expressions of 
faith of his remarkable birthplace. With this back- 
ground recognized, Whitefield’s life and career are more 
readily understood. 

George Whitefield was born December 16, old style, 
1714, at the Bell Inn, Gloucester, England. He was the 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth Whitefield, the youngest 
in a family of one daughter and six sons. Of these chil- 
dren very little is known. One son was a prosperous 
business man of Bristol, another son was an inn-keeper 
like his father, a third was a sailor. The sister and prob- 
ably two brothers resided in Bristol. 

His father, owner and proprietor of Bell Inn, died 
when Whitefield was only two years of age. His mother 
continued the business, but with poor success. Eight 
years later she remarried. In spite of limited means,. 
she managed in some way, to secure for him an excel- 
lent preparation for Oxford. It seems rather remarkable 
that his mother with her cares and responsibilities was 
able to do so much for her son. 

In school George was quick to learn, possessed a very 
retentive memory, had no difficulty in keeping up with 
his classes, but was never conspicuous for his scholar- 
ship. In after years, he acknowledged with marked 
appreciation, “the great patience with which he (the 
Master) took with me and the other scholars in teach- 
ing us to write and to speak correctly.” There was how- 
ever, one phase of his school life in which he excelled 
all others, it was in speaking and acting. He was the 
recognized orator of the school and was invariably 
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chosen to represent it in oratorical contests, which at 
that time held a prominent place in school life. The 
master of the school was somewhat of a play-writer and 
frequently gave dramatic exhibitions. Few things in 
life pleased Whitefield more than an assignment to a 
leading part in these plays, especially when they were 
given before the city corporation on its annual visita- 
tion. Because of his blue eyes and light, curly hair he 
was frequently assigned to take the feminine part. This 
special acting he greatly deplored in later years as un- 
seemly, if not actually sinful. For his oratorical per- 
formances he received pecuniary rewards. Bear well in 
mind that Whitefield was only a boy in his early teens. 
For some years before he entered the school and during 
his life there, he gave much time to the reading of plays, 
studying them and preparing to act the parts. He was 
even then training his voice and gestures to produce the 
best effects, somewhat of a prophecy of his after life, 
the peerless preacher of the gospel. 

Unconsciously he was developing that marvelous 
power of appropriating and applying to himself, to his 
friends, and to his enemies, the gospel message. A 
sharp contrast as well as a resemblance is there, be- 
tween the man and the boy, when they are placed side 
by side, in the St. Mary de Crypt, in Gloucester, the 
church where he was baptized as an infant, where he 
often worshipped, where he studied for four years and 
where, after being ordained as deacon, he preached his 
first sermon at the age of twenty one years, to an audi- 
ence which crowded the church. 

At the age of fifteen Whitefield thought that he had 
acquired sufficient learning for any occupation in life, 
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and as his mother’s business was in a bad shape he 
persuaded her to allow him to leave school, to assist her 
in the care of the Inn. “I began,” he says, ‘‘to assist 
her occasionally in the public house, till at length, I put 
on my blue apron and my snuffers, washed mops, 
cleaned rooms, and in one word, became a professed 
and common drawer for nearly a year and a half.” 
“Notwithstanding” he further states, ‘I was thus em- 
ployed in a large Inn, and had sometimes the care of 
the whole house upon my hands, yet I composed two or 
three sermons, and dedicated one of them to my brother 
—frequently I read the Bible when sitting up at night. 
And a dear youth, now with God, would often entreat 
me, when serving at the bar, to go to Oxford, my gen- 
eral answer was ‘I wish I could’.” 

His mother’s difficulties increasing, it became neces- 
sary for her to leave the Inn, where she was succeeded 
by one of her married sons. Whitefield was requested to 
continue his service there, but very soon a disagreement 
arose between George and his sister-in-law, and he left 
the Inn never again to labor in it. 

Having nothing else to do, he visited his brother in 
Bristol, remaining over two months. While there he was 
deeply moved by his reading and especially by a sermon 
which he heard at St. John’s church. These led to the 
most serious and marked change of heart and life he 
had yet experienced. Unfortunately an early return to 
Gloucester and a renewal of old associations, idleness 
and indefinite plans for the future, caused a spiritual 
reaction. But he had, by letter, informed his mother 
that never again would he live at the Inn or engage in 
work there. And yet, while agitated by these cross 
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currents in life, he solemnly resolved to attend church 
regularly and to take the sacraments. Speaking of this 
period in his life, John Wesley declares, concerning 
Whitefield, ““When he was seventeen he began to be 
seriously religious.” 

On his return to Gloucester, he resided for a short 
season with his mother without any definite object be- 
fore him, waiting the opening of Providence, when an 
incident occurred which changed the whole course of 
his life. An Oxford student was visiting his mother and 
in the course of the conversation he told her, that, after 
all his expenses at college for the quarter were dis- 
charged, he had one penny remaining and that he had 
been able to do this by working as servitor. He further 
explained that the servitor rendered certain services 
such as waiting on the table and the like, for which he 
was remunerated. The mother, hearing this immediately 
exclaimed, ‘That will do for my son” and turning to 
him asked, ‘‘Will you go to Oxford?”, and George as 
quickly replied, ‘‘with all my heart.” 

The aid of several friends, who had influence with 
the college authorities, was immediately sought. They 
secured Whitefield’s admission to Oxford, and pledged 
themselves to aid him financially. With these assur- 
ances, George at once renewed his studies at St. Mary 
de Crypt, for the required college preparation, his 
future now at least for a time, being marked out for him 
he applied himself to his work most earnestly. 

As we have already stated, Whitefield wrote and pub- 
lished his autobiography or journals in 1738. In them 
he speaks at considerable length of his boyhood life. 
Accepting his statement at its face value, it would 
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appear that the boy, Whitefield, was a dissolute youth. 
He never ceased to magnify the divine grace that saved 
him. Like Augustine, and many other eminent servants 
of Christ, he seemed to labor under the mistaken 
notion that the blacker he painted his youth, the more 
would God be glorified in his redemption. Under ex- 
amination, it clearly appears that Whitefield’s youth 
was not particularly bad. His supersensitive conscience 
made him quick to repair any injury done and to make 
amends for his excesses. 

Yet throughout the whole period from boyhood until 
he entered college he was subject to great emotional 
reactions. To illustrate, when he was in Bristol, visiting 
his brother, he experienced what he called a Spiritual 
Rapture. A few weeks later, on his return to his 
Gloucester home, the reaction set in and he suffered 
great spiritual depression. The experiences through 
which he passed were preparing him for an unusual 
understanding of the spiritual struggles incident to the 
higher life. It is comparatively easy to observe how his 
experiences at the Inn, with his evil associates, his 
poverty, his school life and his acquaintance with 
people of prominence, combined with the ancestral 
heritage which he possessed, were all working together 
to prepare him for the colossal service which he ren- 
dered to the cause of Christ. 


CHAPTER III 


iy 


OXFORD AND THE HOLY CLUB 


‘“‘Can I the memorable day forget, 

When first we by Divine appointment met? 

Where undisturbed the thoughtful student roves, 

In search of truth, through academic groves; 

A modest, pensive youth, who mused alone, 

Industrious the frequented path to shun, 

An Israelite, without disguise or art, 

I saw, I loved, and clasped him to my heart, 

A stranger as my bosom friend caressed, 

And unawares received an angel-guest.” 
Charles Wesley, written forty years after meeting 

Whitefield. 


CHAPTER III 


WHITEFIELD matriculated at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford University, in 1732 a few months before his 
eighteenth birthday. His financial position made it 
necessary for him to accept employment as a servitor. 
Two centuries ago in Oxford, an undergraduate partly 
supported by the college, was distinguished by a special 
dress or uniform and was called a servitor. To meet 
their college expenses they waited on tables and ren- 
dered “the fellows” and “gentlemen commoners” 
special services and performed other duties as assigned. 
Naturally it was a position with some disagreeable 
features. 

Very little is known respecting the course of studies 
and the routine of college exercises. Concerning White- 
field’s scholastic standing there is a dearth of ac- 
credited data. Well trained in the preparatory schools, 
with a retentive memory and an ardent love of books, 
and a firm determination to make the most of his 
college privileges, he experienced no difficulty in meet- 
ing the college requirements and received his bachelor 
degree in regular order. 

Notwithstanding his servitor duties he found time 
for a somewhat extensive course of reading, especially 
books on theology, and he also found time for much 
personal Christian work among the poor and the 
prisoners in the local prison. Few today can appreciate 
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The sanitary conditions were abominable, the food ex- 
tremely poor, the treatment often brutal. And yet many 
incarcerated would hardly be classified as criminals 
today. Whitefield’s labors with the prisoners for nearly 
four years were exceedingly valuable for him in his 
life work. 

Undoubtedly, the classics, English literature, com- 
position and speaking received major attention. This 
was exceedingly fortunate for the students for the 
ministry, since at that time there were no theological 
seminaries. That Whitefield fully appreciated the bene- 
fits of college discipline and training is very evident in 
his remarkable advocacy of college education in his 
later years. Most of the older collegiate institutions of 
America were aided financially or otherwise by White- 
field, as will be shown in another chapter. 

Without minimizing the benefits Whitefield received 
from his college course, the period 1732-1736 is of 
particular interest because of unusual spiritual in- 
fluences, experiences and their results. John Wesley 
states very positively that Whitefield was nominally a 
Christian when he was seventeen, more than a year be- 
fore he entered college. Others place it even earlier, but 
in all probability, his experience when visiting his 
brother in Bristol best marked the date when a per- 
manent, spiritual quickening took place, and yet his 
complete conversion took place some time later. One is 
confused and puzzled as he traces the spiritual struggles 
experienced by Whitefield. His sensitive conscience and 
other characteristics made it exceedingly difficult for 
him to accept a position until fully convinced of its 
validity. This sometimes painful and always painstak- 
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ing persistence in acquiring the truth made him well 
nigh impregnable in his positions when once reached. 
This acquired positiveness gave authority to his ser- 
mons and addresses, which was always a valuable asset. 

The first year at Oxford was uneventful and rather 
a depressing period for Whitefield. His position as servi- 
tor was very humiliating for one of his sensitive nature. 
The upper classmen took pleasure in reminding him of 
his position. Then, to further weaken his popularity, 
Whitefield definitely refused to join them in their im- 
moral pastimes, and being Whitefield, opposed their 
questionable practices. Fortunately for him he won the 
respect and affection of one of the principal instructors 
who gave him much valuable advice and assistance 
through the whole of his college course. Before he en- 
tered Oxford he had heard of a small group of college 
men, spoken of, in derision, as the Holy Club, who had 
been meeting regularly for about three years. When 
in college he had the opportunity of studying the prin- 
ciples of the Club and of noting the character of its 
members. He wished most ardently to join the Club, 
but because of the consciousness of his position as a 
servitor, his lack of means and his natural diffidence, it 
was more than a year before he became acquainted with 
the members or before he became a member. Mean- 
while he staunchly championed the Club and its 
principles. 

It was not until the end of his first year at Oxford 
that the occasion arose which led to an acquaintance 
with Charles Wesley who had previously had his at- 
tention called to Whitefield. Wesley invited Whitefield 
to breakfast with him and through this friendship he 
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became a member of the Club. Forty years after this 
meeting Charles Wesley wrote the beautiful poem 
which introduces this chapter. 

The membership of the Holy Club varied at different 
times from seven to twenty seven. There were fifteen 
members when Whitefield joined. They were called, in 
ridicule, the Methodists because of their well known 
methodical system of life, extending to practically every 
phase of daily experience. It was the fountain head of 
Methodism and therefore has great historical signifi- 
cance. Under the leadership of Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys there was a spiritual awakening throughout the 
English speaking world. It is difficult to over estimate 
the significance of the meeting of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield. They were in many respects unlike and 
frequently differed in their theological opinions but they 
were alike with their unquenchable passion for soul sav- 
ing. It is not easy to measure the mutual influence but 
someway it colored and moulded their lives. John Wes- 
ley became a field preacher through Whitefield’s ex- 
ample, and influence. While at times their friendship 
was strained they never ceased to love and respect each 
other. One of the finest tributes to the memory of 
Whitefield was given by John Wesley in his funeral 
sermon preached in London. 

Charles Wesley took a very deep interest in White- 
field when they first met. Wesley was some years older 
than his companion and so felt free to offer advice and 
to suggest reading material. One of the books which he 
heartily recommended was ‘The Life of God in the 
Soul of Man.” The careful reading of this truly remark- 
able book profoundly impressed Whitefield and while it 


From a painting by J. S. Firth 


John Wesley welcoming George Whitefield in the streets 
of Oxford. 
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did not lead immediately to a change of heart, eventu- 
ally it was the teaching of this book which established 
Whitefield in the Faith, and because of this a very brief 
reference to this book will be made. The author Henry 
Scougal was a brilliant Scottish divine and distinguished 
scholar, who died June 13, 1698, at the age of twenty 
seven. One year before his death this extraordinary 
treatise was given to the world, first by private circu- 
lation and then because of its merit by general publica- 
tion. This book of one hundred and twenty two pages 
is unfortunately practically unknown today. A long 
search would be required to find another book which 
defines the very heart of the Christian religion with 
such clarity, conciseness and brevity. 

The perusal of this book caused Whitefield much sur- 
prise and wonder because the truth which it proclaimed 
appeared quite unlike the thought and practice of the 
members of the Holy Club. It advanced the view that 
some falsely placed religion in going to church, doing 
harm to no one, being constant in fulfilling the duties 
of the church and in reaching out hands to relieve the 
poor. The teaching of the book filled him with un- 
speakable joy when he read that true religion is the 
union of the soul with God, or Christ formed within us. 
‘“‘A ray of Divine light” instantaneously darted in upon 
his soul and from that moment he knew that he must 
be a new creature. The doctrine of the new birth which 
he now experienced in his own soul became one of the 
main themes of his preaching to the end of his life. 

“The ray of light”? which heralded the dawn in his 
experience, however did not break out into the full light 
of day for nearly two years. The reason for this may be 
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readily explained. Whitefield though much younger 
than the Wesleys, very greatly respected them because 
of their wider experiences and their more complete 
knowledge, and followed their advice somewhat blindly 
from 1733 to 1735. During this period he was involved 
in the most painful and serious spiritual struggles. In 
later years the Wesleys were champions of the Scougal 
doctrine of spiritual union with God. 

Whitefield in his search for spiritual reality and 
peace was for many dreary and weary months in dense 
spiritual darkness. Acting under example and advice 
he sought salvation by good works. No one could be 
more punctilious in the observance of the forms of re- 
ligion. This abandoned, he became a disciple of Quiet- 
ism, but for one of Whitefield’s temperament, a brief 
experience was sufficient to prove the weakness of this 
position. He then took up asceticism and practiced such 
extreme measures that it brought him at length to the 
sick bed under the care of a physician. The enforced 
cessation from violent and feverish asceticism, and the 
ministry of his good friend, the college tutor, and that 
of the physician, proved most beneficial. Forced to 
forego physical activity and his charity ministrations 
he had time for serious meditation when suddenly “‘the 
ray of light vouched to him on the reading of Scougal’s 
book, ‘“‘The Life of God in the Soul of Man” broke out 
into the full radiance of the light of day. Of this experi- 
ence he wrote in his Journal; ‘About the end of the 
seventh week after having undergone innumerable 
buffeting of Satan and many months of inexpressible 
trials by night and day, under the spirit of bondage, 
God was pleased at length to remove the heavy load, to 
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enable me to lay hold on His dear Son by a living faith, 
and by giving me the spirit of adoption, to seal me, as 
I humbly hope, even to the day of everlasting redemp- 
tion.” And then in joyous victory he adds, “But, Oh! 
with what joy, joy unspeakable, even joy that was full 
of and big with glory, was my soul filled when this 
weight of sin went off, and an abiding sense of the 
pardoning love of God and a full assurance of faith 
broke in upon my disconsolate soul. Surely it was the 
day of my espousals, a day to be had in everlasting re- 
membrance. At first my joys were like a spring tide, 
and, as it were, overflowed its banks. Go where I would 
I could not avoid singing psalms almost aloud. After- 
wards it became more settled, and blessed be God, sav- 
ing a few casual intervals has abode and increased in 
my soul ever since. Thus were the days of my mourning 
ended. After a long night of desertion and temptation 
the Star which I had seen at a distance before, began 
to appear again and the Day Star arose in my heart.” 

Whitefield thus dates his conversion about seven 
weeks after Easter in the year 1735. Shortly before his 
death he said, “I know the place—whenever I go to 
Oxford, I cannot help running to the spot where Jesus 
Christ first revealed himself to me and gave me new 
birth.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


DREAMS COME TRUE 


Ah, it is great to believe the dream: 

As we stand in youth by the starry stream: 

But a greater thing is to fight life through 

And to say in the end, ‘“‘The Dream Is True.” 
Edwin Markham 


‘“‘At his conversion, plebian though he was, 
he devised for himself a coat of arms on which 
was a heart winged with flame, and over it the 
legend ASTRA PETIMUS, (I seek the stars). 
He had no ambition but to glorify Christ who 
was his Alpha and Omega, the first, the last, 
the midst, and all in all.” 

David James Burrell. 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER Whitefield’s serious illness which was so signally 
blessed of God it became necessary for him to take a 
long vacation. Acting on the advice of his physician and 
teacher-friend he returned to his home in Gloucester 
and was free from college duties and studies for nearly 
nine months. For about three years he had continued 
his studies without a break and with determined appli- 
cation. Hard work and severe asceticism had so 
weakened his health and strength that a prolonged 
period of rest and recuperation was absolutely neces- 
sary. This was providential as he welcomed the needed 
quiet and leisure to re-adjust his life to the new and 
joyous experience. ween, 
Of this period he writes in his Journal ‘““My time 
being now more open and enlarged, I began to read the 
Holy Scriptures upon my knees; laying aside all other 
books, and praying over, if possible, every line and 
word. This proved meat indeed, and drink indeed, to 
my soul. I daily received fresh life, light and power 
from above. I got more true knowledge from reading 
the Book of God in one month than I could ever acquire 
from the writings of men. In one word I found it profit- 
able for reproof, for correction and for instruction; 
every way sufficient to make a man of God perfect, 
thoroughly furnished for every good work and word.” 
In addition to intense reading, Whitefield engaged 


much in secret prayer. ‘Oh; what sweet communion I 
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had daily vouched with God in prayer after my coming 
to Gloucester! How often have I been carried out be- 
yond myself when meditating in the faith. How as- 
suredly I felt that Christ dwelt in me and I in Him, and 
how daily did I walk in the comforts of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

One habit formed partly through necessity and partly 
through faith was of inestimable value to him through- 
out his life. His sickness had exhausted all his small 
resources that he had gathered at Oxford and he was 
extremely poor. He had, however, formed one simple 
habit of relying upon God for his daily needs. He lived 
frugally, gave generously and when in need prayed for 
relief. This became a life practice which served him 
splendidly in meeting extremely heavy financial bur- 
dens. Of this he later wrote, “This is still my practice 
and I have never yet failed of success.’ He always had 
not only great faith in prayer but also great power in| 
and from it. woe 

While in Gloucester he made his first appearance in 
print; six short articles to a local paper. They were 
not of importance save only to indicate the beginning 
of the use of the press which he used extensively later. 

Whitefield’s habits of introspection discovered a 
principle which he honored throughout his ministry. “I 
always observed” he wrote, “‘as my inward strength in- 
creased so my outward strength increased proportion- 
ally.” As one has said “He always made sure of the 
inner depths that he might secure the utmost reaches.” 
So almost more than any other he sacredly guarded his 
inner spiritual strength, in other words he recognized 
that service and self-culture must be kept in equipoise. 
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All credit to this young collegian, only twenty one 
years of age, who while convalescing from a serious ill- 
ness engaged in Christian work just as rapidly as his 
returning strength permitted. Eager to share with 
others his new found faith he organized a group of 
young people into a society for prayer, Bible study and 
conference. He engaged in a systematic visitation upon 
the poor and the sick. He regularly visited the prisoners 
in the local county jail, and meanwhile devoted much 
time to the reading of the best books available to him. 

The curious presentment that some time he would 
become a clergyman, which had been cherished from his 
boyhood, now took a more definite place in his thought 
and plan-making. Possibly here as well as anywhere at- 
tention may be called to a clear manifestation that 
“God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to per- 
form.” All the experiences through which Whitefield 
was passing were indirectly fitting him for his marvel- 
ous life work. In the bar-room of the Bell Inn, he be-” 
came acquainted with human life in its most varied 
aspects. His contacts with the prisoners, his services to 
the sick and the poor and unfortunate, his friendship 
with the students and instructors and with the socially 
prominent, gave him an almost uncanny ability to judge 
life and character. The years in college where his re- 
ligious convictions met with scorn, jeers and ridicule 
on every side; the hostility which he experienced from 
old friends in his home town when it became known 
that he had become religious—all these experiences 
were preparing Whitefield for the cruel, brutal opposi- 
tion and persecution which he later had to meet. 

Then too the fierce struggle through which he had so 
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recently passed, gave him an acquaintance and sym- 
pathy with all those who were honestly struggling to- 
wards the light. The fortunate conclusion of the 
struggle in his case provided the key to solve the 
difficulties of others. 

Just at the time when he was dreaming of a clerical 
future he was immensely surprised to receive an in- 
vitation to call upon Bishop Benson at the Cathedral. 
With great trepidation he accepted the invitation. It 
appeared the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Martin Benson, 
a man of unusual spiritual devotion and common sense, 
had been observing young Whitefield and on the advice 
of a prominent parishioner, a good friend of the young 
man, was prepared to ordain him. 

Bishop Benson convinced that Whitefield was well 
qualified and gave promise of an useful and successful 
life curiously broke his established rule never to confer 
the ordination upon a candidate under twenty three 
years of age; made an exception in respect to White- 
field and invited him to present himself for ordination. 

This was just what Whitefield wanted and had 
prayed for. When he realized that his dreams were 
coming true he was filled with dismay. In one of the 
last sermons he preached in London only a few months 
_ before his death he said, “I never prayed against any 
corruption I had in my life so much as I did against 
going into holy orders. I have prayed a thousand times 
till the sweat has dropped from my face like rain, that 
God in his infinite mercy would not let me enter the 
church before he called me. I remember once in 
Gloucester—I know the room; I look up to the window 
when I am there and walk the street; I know the bed- 
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side and the floor upon which I prostrated myself, and 
cried, I cannot go! I shall be puffed up with pride, and 
fall into condemnation of the devil. I am not fit to 
preach in thy great name. Send me not, Lord, send me 
not yet.” But the Lord sent him and Whitefield was 
always thankful that this particular prayer was not 
answered. 

Before his ordination he spent much time in prayer 
“that without reservation and with absolute consecra- 
tion he might take the holy vows.” He was ordained 
deacon of the Episcopal church June 20, 1736. ‘And 
when the Bishop laid his hands upon my head, I offered 
up my whole spirit, soul and body to the service of 
God.” 

On Sunday, just one week later he preached in the 
St. Mary de Crypt church where he was baptized, in 
Gloucester, where he was born, had spent his boyhood 
and youth, where he had been a bartender in a saloon. 
Certainly Bishop Benson with his well known reputa- 
tion of high ideals and good sense would never have 
conferred the high and distinctive honors of confirma- 
tion upon one who was only twenty two years of age 
and permitted him to preach a week later unless he was 
fully convinced of the candidate’s sincerity, poise of 
mind and ability to speak. Bear in mind that this young 
preacher was only a few years before a bartender, a 
student of a charity school, a youth of the streets whose 
companions were none of the best and whose habits and 
pastimes were at least questionable. The Bishop’s treat- 
ment of Whitefield with his generous gift of money 
would seem to imply that his boyhood reputation was 
not nearly as bad as is generally represented. 
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In imagination one endeavors to visualize the 
preacher, the audience and the circumstances of that 
first sermon. The following is his own account. ‘‘Last 
Sunday, in the afternoon, I preached my first sermon 
in the church where I was baptized and also received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Curiosity drew 
a large congregation together. The sight, at first, a little 
awed me; but I was comforted with a heart felt sense 
of the Divine presence and soon found the advantage 
of having been accustomed to public speaking when a 
boy at school and of exhorting and teaching prisoners 
and the poor people at their private homes while at 
the University. 

“For these reasons I was kept from being daunted 
overmuch. As I proceeded the fire kindled, till at last, 
though so young and amidst a crowd of those who 
knew me in my childhood days, I trust I was enabled 
to speak with some degree of gospel authority. Some 
mocked, but most, for the present seemed struck; and I 
have since heard that a complaint had been made to 
the Bishop that I drove fifteen people mad with my 
first sermon. The worthy Bishop, as I am informed, 
wished that the madness might not be forgotten be- 
fore the next Sunday. Before then I hope my sermon 
upon ‘He that is in Christ is a new creature’ will be 
completed. Blessed by God, I now find freedom in 
writing, Glorious Jesus.” 

On the Saturday, before preaching the sermon he 
remarked to a friend “I shall displease some—but I 
must tell them the truth, otherwise I shall not be a faith- 
ful minister of Christ.”” He preached again on Tuesday 
and these sermons were the first in a series of eighteen 
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thousand sermons all aflame with a passion for soul 
saving. The same week he returned to Oxford where a 
few days later he received his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. 

Of his ordination he thus wrote to a friend: ‘‘This is 
a day much to be remembered; for about noon I was 
solemnly admitted by good Bishop Benson, before 
many witnesses into holy orders. I endeavored to be- 
have with unaffected devotion. I trust that I answered 
every question from the bottom of my heart, and I 
hope the good of souls will be my only principle of 
action. Let come what will, life or death, I shall hence- 
forth live like one who that day, in the presence of men 
and angels took the holy sacrament upon the pro- 
fession of being inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit to 
take upon him the ministrations in the church. This I 
began with reading prayers to the prisoners in the 
County gaol. Whether I myself shall ever have the 
honor of styling myself a prisoner of the Lord, I know 
not but indeed my dear friend, I call all heaven and 
earth to witness that when the Bishop laid his hands 
upon me, I gave myself up to be a martyr for Him who 
hung upon the cross for me. Known unto Him are all 
future events and contingencies. I have thrown myself 
blindfold, and I trust without reserve into his almighty 
hands.” , 

Thus were Whitefield’s boyhood dreams realized. 
With his genuine consecration he was a volunteer in the 
Lord’s service to follow implicitly the Spirit’s direction. 


CHAPTER V_ 


A SIN-SICK WORLD 


“T have lived to see that fatal crisis, when 
religion hath lost its hold on the minds of the 
people.” 

Bishop Warburton 


“Tt is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons, that Christianity 
is not so much as a subject of inquiry; but 
that it is now at length discovered to be 
fictitious.” 

Bishop Butler 


“Such was the situation of things when 
Whitefield and Wesley made their appear- 
ance, who, whatever failings the severest 
criticism can discover in their characters will 
be hailed by posterity as the second reformers 
of England.” 

Robert Hall 


CHAPTER V 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, ordained a deacon of the Epis- 
copal church, having received his diploma from the 
university, now stood upon the threshold of one of the 
greatest adventures ever vouchsafed to a disciple of 
Christ. He and the Wesleys were the dominant leaders 
of a great historic religious movement. To properly 
appraise the character and the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Whitefield one must carefully consider the 
moral and religious conditions in America and in Great 
Britain, two centuries ago. These men and the spiritual 
movement which they inaugurated, must be judged 
by the conditions prevailing in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the 
moral and religious state of England then was the 
lowest reached in modern times. Conditions in Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales were nearly as bad while 
America at that time was slowly recovering from con- 
ditions almost as deplorable. There is a principle ob- 
served in individuals as well as in nations of pendulum- 
like action. The higher the pendulum swings in one 
direction the higher it will swing in the opposite di- 
rection when released. There was such a reaction from 
Puritanism in England, and much the same in the 
American colonies. It was inevitable that Puritanism 
under the Cromwellian regime with its psalm-singing 
and praying soldiery; its aggressive revolt against long 
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established rites and ceremonies; with its vigorous pro- 
tests against existing practices sanctioned by the 
churches; and with a mild introduction of asceticism 
in daily living, was too radical for permanency, at least 
in the eighteenth century. It however produced some of 
the most eminent men and famous writers of English 
history. Following the Restoration and the crowning 
of Charles the Second the pendulum was released from 
its high tension under Puritanism and the swing of 
reaction. was rapid and decisive. However, Puritan 
leaders continued to wield for many years a powerful 
influence. 

The Established church now in full authority aimed 
what was thought to be a deadly blow against Puritan- 
ism, but which proved a boomerang, eventually injuring 
the church far more than it did her foes. By the Act of 
Conformity there were driven from their parishes, in 
1662, in a single day, more than two thousand of the 
most able and useful of the clergy of England; and 
from the professional positions in the universities many 
men representing the highest consecration and the best 
scholarship of the realm. The results of this decree 
were far-reaching and very unfortunate for the spiritual 
welfare of the nation. 

Although earnest efforts were made to restore the 
religious life of the country the downward trend con- 
tinued until a blight seemed to fall upon the churches. 
Most of the clergy had received no theological training. 
Bishops reported that many candidates for holy orders 
knew little or practically nothing of the Bible. The 
preaching was largely confined to essays often on non- 
religious subjects. In the absence of Sunday Schools the 
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children received little religious training excepting 
catechetical instruction for confirmation. 

The eminent jurist, Sir William Blackstone claimed 
that he had visited all the London churches and re- 
marked that he “heard not one discourse which had 
more Christianity in it than the writings of Cicero.” 
Green in his Short History of the English People de- 
clares, ‘‘The English clergy were the idlest and most 
lifeless in the world.” There is no question that the 
clergy, both of the established church and of the Dis- 
senters as well, were conspicuous for drunkenness and 
gambling. Church attendance had gradually dwindled 
till many absented themselves from practically all serv- 
ices save those of a festive occasion, yet formalism 
everywhere prevailed and a certain respect for the 
church existed. The form was there but the churches 
had lost life and power. This, of course, does not mean 
utter national depravity for there were many in pulpit 
and pew who had never bowed knee to Baal. 

It should be noted that on the continent conditions 
were nearly or quite as bad. Deism was held by many 
and infidelity merging into atheism was rapidly gaining 
ground in France, the foretoken of the Reign of Terror. 
Thus to a considerable extent there was in the Protes- 
tant-believing world the quenching of religious zeal 
and the paralysis of vital spirituality. 

Washington in his Farewell Address expressed a pro- 
found sentiment; ‘Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity religion and morality 
are indispensable supports . . . and let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
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influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” These are truths and sentiments 
which deserve the most earnest attention and careful 
consideration. 

The weakness, apathy and formalism of the church 
soon produced a profound impression upon the moral 
life of the people, and this moral degradation affected 
practically every phase of life. One phase of this re- 
ligious situation should be emphasized. Not only did 
religious apathy and indifference prevail but there was 
also a vigorous and often a violent opposition which 
expressed itself in that most formidable weapon, ridi- 
cule. In the colleges the few outstanding Christians 
were ridiculed, jeered and laughed at and often made 
the object of practical jokes. This was particularly true 
of the students at Oxford in their attitude to the Holy 
Club. Today such a club would attract no special at- 
tention in any college. In the higher social circles the 
ridiculing of the religiously inclined was a regular pas- 
time and a source of much amusement. Among the men 
in political and fraternal organizations almost every 
reference to religion was turned to ridicule. It may be 
safely said that few great leaders of the Christian faith 
were ever subjected to more painful scorn and opposi- 
tion than George Whitefield. And this opposition on 
various occasions was shown in bodily attacks and not 
infrequently his life was seriously imperiled. 

The effect of the moral degradation was especially in- 
’ jurious in the home life. Children particularly of the 
poorer classes, with no public schools, were painfully 
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neglected. This condition so profoundly affected Robert 
Raikes, born in Gloucester about one year before 
Whitefield’s ordination, that it resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the first Sunday School and the inauguration of 
a movement which has encircled the globe. 

The home life was further weakened by the scan- 
dalous neglect of the marriage relations. The nuptial 
vows were carelessly taken and as readily severed. 
Many marriages were performed when one or both of 
the contracting parties were drunk. Sufficient has been 
said to indicate the almost universal laxity of the con- 
jugal and sexual relations. 

While there were many excellent books on the 
market, those which found their way into the homes of 
most of the people were so irreligious and obscene that 
they would not be tolerated in the homes of today. 
These books were freely read aloud in social gatherings 
with no trace of shame. 

The greatest curse of the age was drunkenness. 
About everybody drank and practically nothing was 
done to reform the evil. The established church was 
the owner, or held investments in many of the breweries 
and distilleries and this situation effectively silenced 
the church authorities. Most of the clergy were ad- 
dicted to the drink habit and many drank to excess. In 
political and social circles drinking was so common that 
no shame was ordinarily experienced by drunkenness. 
The prime minister and members of Parliament often 
appeared under the influence of liquor, while the most 
destructive effects of the habit were produced among 
the poor and ignorant. Poverty and drink joined forces 
with crushing results in the homes of the unfortunate. 
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Gambling which always flourishes whenever religion 
and morals are at ebb tide held a prominent place in the 
recreational life, especially of the higher classes of 
society. Swift declares that “gambling was the bane 
of the nobility.” With the restraints of religion and 
morals weakened, vice and crime increased. By the dec- 
laration of accredited writers of the day, England was 
deluged by a flood tide of vice and crime; and condi- 
tions reached the stage in London that made it unsafe 
for a person unattended to travel the streets after dark. 

“From the Restoration down to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, both churchmen and _ non- 
conformists unite in deploring the decayed condition of 
religion and morals.” Stevens History of Methodism. 
Dr. Isaac Watts declared that there was a general 
decay of vital religion in the hearts and lives of men, 
and that it was common among Dissenters and church- 
men and a matter of mournful observation among all 
who laid the cause of Christ to heart; and he called 
upon every one to use all possible efforts for the re- 
covery of a dying religion in the world. 

Archbishop Secker said: “In this we cannot be mis- 
taken, that an open professed disregard has become the 
distinguishing character of the present age. Such is the 
dissoluteness and contempt of principles in the higher 
part of the world, and the profligacy, intemperance, and 
fearlessness in committing crimes in the lower, as must, 
if that torrent of impiety stop not, become absolutely 
fatal. Christianity is ridiculed and railed at with little 
reserve and teachers of it without any at all.” 

With the moral and religious conditions of Great 
Britain and America before us, we may readily under- 
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stand why Whitefield so bitterly arraigned the churches, 
why he so sternly reproved the pleasure-loving and 
drinking clergy; why with children so neglected he 
devoted some of the best years of his life to them; why 
with the wide-spread ignorance of the people he so 
ardently championed the higher education; why with a 
church divided into hostile and warring camps he so 
strongly advocated church union; and why with untold 
multitudes ignorant of the saving grace of the Re- 
deemer’s love, he devoted soul, body, and mind, and all 
that he had, and all that he was, to publish the glad 
tidings to a sin-sick world. 

“The established church scarcely had a name to live 
save in her articles and litany, and religion in the dis- 
senting churches was at a very low ebb. It was evident 
that nothing short of some special interposition by the 
great head of the church could restore the fallen in- 
terests of Zion. But man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity and such an interposition was at hand. God had 
been raising up three young men in the University of 
Oxford; the two brothers, Charles and John Wesley, 
and George Whitefield, to commence and carry on the 
work. He prepared them for it by sharp personal con- 
victions of their own lost estate; and that they might 
endure hardness as good soldiers of the Risen Christ by 
subjecting them to the fiery ordeals of scorn and per- 
secution in the University.” 

Dr. Heman Humphrey, ex-President of Amherst Col- 
lege in “Revival Sketches.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BOY PREACHER VENTURING FOR 
CHRIST 


“Never perhaps, since the apostolic age, has 
any man given himself so entirely to preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ for the salvation of 
souls, adopting as his motto, the language of 
the apostle Paul, “This one thing I do’.”’ 

“Tt was a surprising fact, that a young man 
scarcely more than twenty-two years of age, 
and previously unknown to the world, should 
be able to collect such immense congregations, 
and arouse and command their attention: 
multitudes hanging upon and receiving in- 
structions from his lips.” 

Joseph Belcher in “George Whitefield.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THERE is something which appeals with a fascinating 
and yet with a pathetic interest to one who watches the 
boy-preacher of only twenty two years as he goes out 
like Christian in Pilgrim’ s Progess to fight almost alone 
the Apollyon of sin. 

Can it be possible that this disciple of Christ, who 
as a bartender at sixteen; an ordained preacher at 
twenty two; one never strong in the body will be able 
to endure physical hardships which would task the 
most vigorous physique? Will he have the courage to 
meet with unflinching tenacity the ridicule, the violent 
and unjust opposition which is before him? Is he suffi- 
ciently grounded in the essential principles of the 
Christian faith so that in years to come he will be able 
to avoid the pitfalls of doctrinal irregularity? Will a 
sin-sick, self centered, pleasure-loving world listen to 
and heed his message? Such questions are bound to 
arise aS we contemplate this youthful preacher hero- 
ically venturing for Christ. Praise God that he is ven- 
turing as a Christian pioneer blazing out new paths 
which ever lead to the heights. 

The chapter title has been chosen for a definite pur- 
pose. Following his ordination, for nearly two years 
Whitefield bore a striking resemblance to the eaglet 
learning to fly or to the interne finding his way 
into the medical profession. He had much to learn 
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experimentation. Diffident, supersensitive by nature, 
he was very deliberate in the choice of his life 
work. Bishop Benson had offered him a parish charge 
which he declined. Why? Did he feel ill-prepared 
for such a responsibility? It appears a bit strange 
that he ordained, having changed the servitor’s uni- 
form for the bachelor’s gown, should continue the sim- 
ple line of familiar work at Oxford; visitation upon 
the sick and unfortunate, the reading of prayers to 
groups of the needy inquiring the way to a higher life; 
with the regular ministrations for the prisoners. His 
leisure was devoted to study and devotional reading. 
His Bible was his chief text book and Matthew Henry’s 
Commentaries his daily companion. 

John, Charles Wesley and Ingham were no longer at 
Oxford and Whitefield was installed as chief of the 
Holy Club and had charge of certain charity funds 
collected and used for poor prisoners, and oversight of 
all the Club’s activities. 

In answer to the question why Whitefield continued 
to perform such humble services when he had attractive 
fields of service offered to him, we would say he was 
what Andrew Murray so well defined, a Spirit-led man. 
This explains what otherwise would be very confusing; 
every major action of his life was the result of a com- 
pelling inner urge which he reverently accepted and 
always attributed to the Spirit’s inspirational guidance. 
This key to his varied experiences which eventually 
led to remarkable achievements for the cause of Christ 
gives order and method to his wonderful career. This 
belief in his divinely appointed destiny was of inesti- 
mable value to him. It powerfully strengthened his con- 
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fidence in himself, his work, and the power of his 
message. It gave him comfort in tribulation; poise in 
hours of uncertainty, joy and good cheer in all his work. 
He was like a naval officer going ever forward under 
sealed orders revealed to him as each need arose. It 
would be difficult to find in the annals of the church 
another example of a Spirit-led life so worthy of imita- 
tion. If God has a plan for every life, then most as- 
suredly he will accomplish the most who ascertains and 
heeds the divine guidance. When Whitefield receives 
the summons he will go forward. 

And the summons soon came. A friend and associate 
of the Holy Club, curate of the Tower of London, obliged 
to be away for a season invited Whitefield to officiate in 
his church. The invitation was accepted. The services 
were conducted for two months, beginning Aug. 4, 
1736. Proud of this distinction his pride was fortunately 
dissipated. He thus wrote; ‘‘God sent something to 
ballast it, for as I passed along the street many came 
out of their shops to see so young a person in a gown 
and cassock, and one cried out—‘there’s a boy parson’, 
which served to mortify my pride and put me also upon 
turning the apostolic exhortation into prayer; let no 
man despise your youth.” 

Sunday, August eighth he preached at Bishopgate 
church and was very conscious of the congregation’s 
amazement at his extreme youth. He preached every 
Tuesday at the Ludgate prison and read prayers to the 
soldiers twice a week. Great crowds filled the Tower 
Chapel and steadily increased. The London experience 
revealed two characteristics of his life work. Whitefield 
almost invariably addressed great crowds and _ this 
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Spirit-led man, obedient to the command to go for- 
ward, like the Israelites at the Red Sea, always found 
a way open for his advance. Rarely did he ever solicit 
the opportunity to speak, yet the doors of opportunity 
opened before him as if an invisible hand prepared the 
way. 

Whitefield’s London venture established once for all 
his reputation as a popular and effective preacher. Of 
course at this time he was known only to a limited 
circle most of whom were predisposed in his favor. 
Again he returned to Oxford which was very dear to 
him. Probably while in London he had received letters 
from the Wesleys who were missionaries to the Indians 
and settlers of the Georgia colony in America. They 
wrote of the great destitution and of remarkable oppor- 
tunities for fruitful service in the settlement and em- 
phasized the dire need of additional workers. They 
urged Whitefield to follow their example, at least he so 
understood them. While undecided the call grew more 
definite and distinct. The prospect of this missionary 
undertaking for more than a year dominated his 
thoughts and plans. 

Whitefield returned to Oxford and to his customary 
duties, but his fame had gone abroad and it was impos- 
sible for him to remain in seclusion. Early in November 
1736 he was called to Dummer, in Hampshire, to offici- 
ate for Mr. Kinchin. This service involved a new and 
unwelcome experience. Hitherto his preaching had been 
to the cultured and refined, and that was quite to his 
liking. In Dummer he labored among the poor and 
illiterate. He confessed that while this was irksome and 
disappointing at first, he soon became not only recon- 
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ciled to it but extremely happy in ministering to the 
most needy of men. He recalled that his Master spoke 
to the common people who heard him gladly and fol- 
lowed His leadership. 

Here as in London, he worked among the poor, the 
sick and the prisoners and especially among the chil- 
dren. During the two months’ ministry he divided his 
day into three parts; eight hours for sleep and food, 
eight for study and recreation, and eight for his parish 
work. Whitefield was always a hard working student 
and few excelled him in Bible knowledge. While a 
ready speaker he always carefully prepared his message 
and himself for public addresses. 

While at Dummer he received a call to a particularly 
attractive curacy in London with a very satisfactory re- 
muneration. There were many good reasons for accept- 
ing and his friends advised it, but he declined the call— 
the inner voice had not spoken. About this time he heard 
again from Georgia. He thus wrote: ‘“‘When I had been 
about a month in town, letters came from the Messrs. 
Wesley and the Rev. Mr. Ingham from Georgia. Their 
accounts fired my soul and made me long to go abroad 
for God too. But having no outward call, and being as I 
then thought, too weak in body ever to undertake a 
voyage at sea; I endeavored to lay aside all thoughts of 
going abroad. But my endeavors were all in vain, for I 
felt at times such a strong attraction in my soul towards 
Georgia that I thought it almost irresistible. I strove 
against it with all my power begging again and again 
with many cries and tears that the Lord would not 
suffer me to be deluded and at length I opened my mind 
to several dear friends. All agreed that laborers were 
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wanted at home and that as yet I had not had a visible 
call abroad and that it was my duty not to be rash but 
to wait and see what Providence might point out to me. 
To this I consented with my whole heart.” 

Whitefield was not long in doubt concerning the call 
to Georgia. A series of circumstances arose which 
seemed clearly to indicate the line of duty. Charles 
Wesley had returned from America and in corre- 
spondence with Whitefield renewed his appeal for 
volunteers for the needy American field. Mr. Kinchin 
of Dummer had received and accepted a call to London 
and Whitefield’s services were no longer needed. All the 
affairs of the Holy Club and the work in Oxford were 
providentially taken care of. Thus the varied objections 
which had delayed the decision to go abroad were 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

It was more than a year before he was able to sail 
for America, but his momentous decision dominated his 
thoughts and actions, and the peculiar circumstances 
which caused the delay were turned to excellent pur- 
pose. Whitefield’s popularity as preacher was such that 
his services were in constant demand and he often 
served in very prominent churches. Wherever he 
preached great crowds assembled and during the year 
his preaching engagements brought him into contact 
with churches of the poor and lowly, the great middle 
classes, and the ultra fashionable, as at Bath. So intent 
was Whitefield to preach the simple gospel and so great 
his passion to win souls to Christ that the character of 
the audience seemed little to affect him. In his mind 
people of all classes and ranks needed the gospel he 
was proclaiming. He was fully justified in this convic- 
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tion. The results of his preaching indicated that those 
who heeded and accepted his exhortations came from 
all classes. Here again reference should be made to the 
great advantage enjoyed by Whitefield because of his 
ancestral heritage of culture and refinement and also 
to refer to the remarkable acquaintance he had with all 
classes and conditions of men. 

To complete arrangements for his missionary work 
in the colonies a conference with General Oglethorpe 
and the trustees of the colony became necessary. Fol- 
lowing the meeting Whitefield began raising funds for 
the poor of the colony. This was the beginning of a 
form of philanthropy which eventually resulted in the 
raising of large sums for the Georgia orphanage, for 
colleges and chapels, and other worthwhile objects. 

While in London he was fortunate in meeting Dr. 
Potter the Archbishop of Canterbury; the Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, Dr. Bedford; and Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London and many other men of distinction 
and noble character. At Stoneham where Whitefield 
preached the crowds were much too large for church 
accommodations and on several occasions he spoke in- 
formally to groups on the streets. Here probably came 
the first suggestion of open-air preaching, yet at this 
time the boy preacher observed the rites of the church 
with great exactness. 

Next we find the preacher at Bristol his mother’s 
native place and the home of a brother and married 
sister and where he was widely known. His success 
there was amazing. Multitudes from nearby villages 
came to hear him—in coaches, on horseback and afoot 
—‘‘almost all saluted and blessed me as I went along 
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the streets and it was with great difficulty that I could 
reach the desks to read prayers or to preach.” The grief 
of the people over the announcement that he was soon 
to go to Georgia was evident; ‘‘Multitudes after the 
sermon, followed me home, weeping, and the next day 
I was employed from seven in the morning until mid- 
night in talking and giving of spiritual advice to awaken 
souls.” 

His sermon ‘‘The New Nature, and the Necessity of 
Our New Birth in Jesus Christ in Order to Salvation” 
was published on July 22, 1737 and in a few months 
passed into several editions. 

His preaching at Bath aroused the same remarkable 
interest among the ultra fashionable. He returned to 
London expecting at once to set sail for America but 
was delayed. He sought in vain for a period of retire- 
ment but the demands for his preaching were so in- 
sistent that he yielded. The following weeks were 
crowded with the most exacting labors. Every moment 
of his time was occupied with extraordinary results. 

He wrote: “As I was to embark shortly, they pro- 
cured the liberties of the churches on the week-days—a 
thing never known before. I sometimes had more than a 
dozen churches at which I had promised to preach on 
my slate-book at once, and when I preached constables 
were obliged to keep the people in order. The sight of 
the congregation was awful. One might, as it were, walk 
upon the people’s heads, and thousands went away 
from the largest churches for the want of room. They 
were all attention and heard like people hearing for 
eternity. I now preached generally nine times a week— 
I always preached gratis and gave myself.” 
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The inevitable happened. Whitefield’s popularity and 
success aroused increasing jealousy. The church au- 
thorities thought he was cultivating the friendship of 
Dissenters. Answering this charge he wrote: ‘‘My prac- 
tice in visiting and associating with them, I thought was 
quite agreeable to God.” While his position caused 
offence to many it was the foretoken of his champion- 
ship of church union and tolerance. By good rights he 
should be called the pioneer advocate of church union. 

“At length, on December 28, I left London and went 
on board the ‘Whitaker’ after having preached in a 
good part of the London churches; collected about one 
thousand pounds for the charity schools and three hun- 
dred for the poor.” 

Now as Whitefield sets sail for America, bear in mind 
that he was only twenty three years of age and correctly 
named the “Boy Preacher”, because of his youthful 
appearance and certainly not because of the immaturity 
of his thought or expression; for the dispenser of drinks 
at the Bell Inn in 1731, ordained to the ministry six 
years later, had been accepted as a brilliant preacher 
and a foremost Christian leader. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE MACEDONIAN CALL TO AMERICA 


“Paul’s love of Christ and steadiness un- 
bribed, were copied close in him and well 
transcribed: he followed Paul—his zeal a 
kindred flame, his apostolic charity the same. 

Like Him crossed cheerfully tempestuous 
seas, forsaking country, kindred, friends and 
ease: like Him he labored, and like Him 
content to bear it, suffered shame where’er He 
went.” 

William Cowper. 


CHAPTER VII 


PHYSICALLY Whitefield was never robust. Some biogra- 
phers, however, speak of his vigorous physique and this 
is inferred or mistaken for his indomitable will power 
and nervous and physical endurance. He recognized 
his limitations and feared a sea voyage and expected 
an early death. Often, from utter exhaustion he was 
obliged to seek the couch or bed after strenuous preach- 
ing, —and in many instances the collapse was so seri- 
ous that friends feared immediate death. He was only 
fifty-six years of age when he was summoned to his 
eternal reward. Yet the better one becomes acquainted 
with him and his activities, the deeper grows the won- 
der that any man, even of robust physique could endure 
what he did. Happily his preaching acted as a tonic 
and often produced therapeutic results greatly to his 
advantage. 

Let us visualize this extraordinary young preacher 
as he stands on the deck of the “Whitaker” waving 
his adieus to his sorrowing friends. It is a momentous 
occasion in his life and a decidedly significant event 
in the history of the church. This young man recently 
tapster in a village inn, a graduate of Oxford, an 
ordained Episcopal deacon, a preacher for eighteen 
months had accomplished such surprising results that 
his name and fame were nation-wide. 

Only a few weeks over twenty-three, in stature 
somewhat above the average, well proportioned and at 
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this time slender and remarkable for his native grace- 
fulness of manner. His complexion was very fair, his 
features regular, his dark blue eyes extremely bright. 
Recovering from the measles in childhood he had con- 
tracted a squint in one eye but this peculiarity made the 
expression of his countenance more noticeable. His 
flute-like voice excelled in melody and compass and its 
fine modulations were happily accompanied by grace 
of action in gesture which he possessed to a remarkable 
degree. He was a natural adept in histrionic art. His 
expression and bearing were such as to please and to 
command attention. He was habitually cheerful and 
optimistic, a delightful companion and a most leal- 
hearted friend. These characteristics were of inesti- 
mable value to the greatest evangelist of the age. 

Believing himself to be the messenger of God, com- 
missioned to call sinners to repentance, he spoke as 
one conscious of his high credentials with authority 
and power; yet in all his discourses there was a fervor 
and melting charity, an earnestness of persuasion, an 
out-pouring of redundant love, partaking of the virtue 
of the faith from which it flowed, insomuch that it 
seemed to enter the heart which it pierced and to heal 
it as with a balm. 

Whitefield left London December 28, 1737, but, at 
the Downs, the “Whitaker” was detained for nearly a 
month. The opportunity to visit Deal, a small sea-port 
town, was quickly seized. His experiences there were 
interesting and characteristic. The first evening he 
devoted to one family and a few neighbors. A poor 
and unfortunate woman was much affected. ‘Who 
knows” he said, “what a fire this little spark may 
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kindle.” Like the woman at the well in Samaria this 
poor woman told her story to her friends and neigh- 
bors and very soon Whitefield was greeted by great 
crowds. The work quickly spread to the nearby villages 
with blessed results. In the midst of these fruitful 
activities the “Whitaker” spread her sails for the 
voyage to America, February 2, 1738. 

When the “Whitaker” was weighing anchor for her 
departure a vessel from America entered the harbor. 
The records are somewhat confusing. John Wesley 
on board returning from America was greatly aston- 
ished to learn that George Whitefield was just em- 
barking for the colonies. He immediately cast lots and 
concluded therefrom that his friend should not sail 
and at once dispatched a note strongly advising him 
to return home. Evidently the two friends did not meet 
for Wesley started at once for London. It is apparent 
that Wesley’s message was delivered before the ‘Whit- 
aker” set sail. Wesley’s experience in Georgia may well 
account for the advice. Whitefield now confident of a 
definite call to missionary service in Georgia, true to 
his life principle of obedience to the inner urge, calmly 
sailed on. A simple coincidence, indeed, that the lives 
of these two men should cross at this place and this 
time, but had Whitefield yielded, the cause of Christ 
then and for years to come, if not for centuries in two 
nations and the world would have suffered an in- 
calculable loss. 

The ‘Whitaker’ made port at Gibraltar for about 
a fortnight. There he was received and entertained by 
the governor. Whitefield was a bit apprehensive of a 
possible strain between host and guest mid military 
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surroundings. Fortunately the contact proved pleasant 
and profitable. The adjacent promotories and the im- 
mensity of the Rock of Gibraltar helped him to enrich 
and enlarge his address by reference to Him who “In 
his strength setteth fast the mountains and is girded 
about with power.” And the place being as it was, a 
public rendezvous of all nations “he thought” he says 
“he saw the world in epitome.” 

Whitefield sailed across the Atlantic thirteen times. 
To follow him in each of these voyages in detail would 
fill a volume. Many of his experiences in one voyage 
are duplicated in others. And as we are considering 
him as the matchless soul winner it seems wise and 
best to treat sea experiences in one chapter, “‘Soul- 
winning on Ship Board.” Consequently we now turn 
to the Macedonian call and its consequences. It was 
truly a Macedonian call. The two men in whom he had 
the greatest confidence had vividly pictured the great 
need of missionary work in Georgia and this was done 
in just that form which produced the greatest effect 
upon Whitefield. 

“Only Mr. Delamotte is with me” wrote John Wes- 
ley, “until God shall stir up the hearts of some of his 
servants to come over and help us. What if thou art 
the man, Mr. Whitefield?” In another letter he wrote, 
“Do you ask what you shall have? food to eat, and 
raiment to put on, a house to lay your head in such as 
the Lord had not, a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” This was certainly a very real invitation and 
so expressed that Whitefield could not resist. As he 
read the letter, he said: ‘“‘his heart leaped within him 
and as it were echoed the call.” Having made his de- 
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cision he conferred not with flesh and blood. 

Charles Wesley remained in Georgia less than a 
year and on his return to England wrote to Whitefield 
that he had returned to find volunteers for the work 
in America. This letter and the one from John reached 
Whitefield about the same time. Charles urged and 
encouraged Whitefield to leave England. The youthful 
preacher received from him the invitation in the form 
of a rather remarkable poem. 


“Servant of God, the summons hear, 
Thy Master calls—arise, obey. 
The tokens of his will appear, 

His Providence points out the way. 


“Champion of God, thy Lord proclaim; 
Jesus alone resolve to know 
Tread down thy foes in Jesus name; 
Go! conquering and to conquer, Go.” 


The lamentable moral and religious conditions in the 
Georgian plantations also greatly appealed to White- 
field. These were the most important factors on the 
human side of the call. In addition during all this 
period there was that inner urge which Whitefield could 
not and because of his absolute consecration, would 
not resist. 

On the seventh of May 1738 Whitefield landed at 
Savannah, Georgia. This colony, the furthest south 
and the youngest of the English colonies was granted 
a charter June 9, 1732. General James Edward Ogle- 
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thorpe was chosen governor. He was a member of Par- 
liament and a man of unsullied reputation and the 
highest ideals. In 1733 he landed with thirty-five 
families and settled at Savannah. Most of these re- 
cruits were poor-debtors released from English prisons 
and others were from the submerged classes of London 
which England very gladly consigned to this far away 
settlement. Further it was hoped that they would pro- 
vide a substantial barrier against the Creek Indians 
and the encroachment of the French and the Spanish 
who were seeking more territory. Very fortunately the 
settlement was soon greatly strengthened by an immi- 
gration of Moravians, Scotch Highlanders and repu- 
table people from English middle classes. Notwith- 
standing these improved conditions poverty, moral 
degradation and lawlessness were in evidence every- 
where. 

The colony was governed by twenty trustees with 
General Oglethorpe as governor. The trustees had 
passed laws prohibiting the sale of liquor and the keep- 
ing of slaves. A chaplain was to be maintained for the 
development of the religious life of the settlers. There 
were about twenty-five thousand Creek Indians nearby 
with whom the settlers traded. The morality of the 
colony was exceedingly bad. To such a community 
Whitefield was called to serve as chaplain. Charles 
Wesley had served the governor less than a year as 
secretary, while John Wesley was chaplain for two 
and a half years. The Wesleys had with them two 
companions, Mr. Delamotte, son of a London merchant, 
and Mr. Ingham an Oxford friend. The Wesleys were 
not very successful. John fell in love with a prominent 
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young lady and his affection was not reciprocated. 
From this love affair curious and serious complications 
arose. It was absolutely free of any immoral taint 
but proved very unfortunate for all concerned. At this 
time John was a ritualist and not a converted man. In 
a word there was general satisfaction when the Wesleys 
returned to England. 

When Whitefield landed at Savannah May 7, 1738 
he was a sick man. His severe toil on ship board, the 
attendant exhaustion with an attack of slow fever had 
nearly prostrated him. Although very weak and ill he 
managed on request, to preach a farewell sermon to 
the officers, passengers, and crew of the “Whitaker.” 
The very next morning he began his public labors 
preaching to a very small group of seventeen adults 
and about twenty five children; meeting also that day 
some of the prominent people of the town. He soon 
discovered that there was plenty of work to be done. 
He wrote: “I find that there are many divisions 
amongst the inhabitants, but God I hope will make me 
an instrument of composing them.” 

While the settlers were scattered and church services 
neglected Whitefield very soon with his marvelous 
genius of adaptation began to gather the crowds, and 
practically removed the prejudices against the work 
which prevailed when he arrived. He had lost none of 
his power to win souls to Christ. It is astonishing that 
Whitefield whose early life had been spent in city and 
village associations so quickly conformed to the crude 
and unsettled conditions of the new settlement. 

For some reason he never became very deeply inter- 
ested in the Indians. It is true that he did some excel- 
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lent work among them and one of his first visits was 
upon a dying Indian chief, Tomo-Chichi who had been 
taken to England in 1734 and introduced to King 
George II. The chief was accompanied by his wife and 
son, and seven other Indians of the Creek nation. The 
chief’s eloquent address to the king, queen and court 
made the incident of historic interest. The dying chief 
however did not respond favorably to Whitefield’s min- 
istries. It was very evident that he had no special fit- 
ness, though much zeal, in preaching to the Indians. 
He did, however, establish friendly relations with the 
Negroes which subsequently proved very fruitful. 

Whitefield centered his services in and about Savan- 
nah. The social, domestic and political conditions were 
to him new, strange and often startling, but he gained 
the good will of the trustees of the colony and the 
leading families and then began patiently and labori- 
ously to build up the total life of the people. He en- 
gaged in house-to-house visitation which while very 
helpful to the visited was possibly as enlightening to 
the visitor. In these visitations he soon discovered a 
strength of purpose and character beneath a rough 
exterior, common to the American settlers which greatly 
interested him. He also found groups with high and 
noble principles, the Moravians, the Highlanders and 
others, and was particularly attracted to the colony of 
Saltzburghers who had already established an orphan- 
age. 

Before Whitefield had decided upon the missionary 
enterprise in Georgia, Charles Wesley had presented 
the dire need of an orphanage in the new settlement 
which was heartily approved by the governor and 
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others. A superficial survey of the need of such an in- 
- stitution was most evident in the deplorable condition 
of the children. Meanwhile Whitefield opened schools 
in Highgate and Hampstead and a school for girls in 
Savannah. His determination to found an orphanage 
was set aflame by a visit to the Saltzburgh orphanage 
at Ebenezer. These people were eminent for their piety 
and for their industry. He was so greatly pleased with 
the order, harmony and spirit of their institution that 
he at once contributed a part of the funds he had raised 
for the poor for their work. 

To cap the climax the Rev. Mr. Boltzins, the pastor, 
called all the children before them, catechised and 
exhorted them to give God the thanks for his good 
providence towards them, and then prayed with them 
and made them pray after him; after which they sang — 
a psalm. ‘Afterwards, the little lambs came and shook 
me by the hand, one by one as we parted.” Whitefield 
was then and there pledged to the cause of uplifting 
childhood for the whole course of his life. 

With the orphanage project decided upon it was 
necessary to raise funds for its establishment. He com- 
mitted the work crudely begun to his trusted and 
capable friend, Mr. James Habersham, well qualified 
to carry on the plans because of organizing and busi- 
ness ability and a great love for the children. Whitefield 
eager to secure priestly ordination and to raise funds 
for his orphanage preached his farewell sermon in 
Savannah, on Sunday, August 27, 1738, less than four 
months from the date of his arrival. The next day he 
bade farewell to his friends, promising a speedy return, 
and journeyed to Charleston, South Carolina where he 
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embarked for England, September 6, 1738, almost 
exactly four months from the day of his arrival. He 
was nearly overwhelmed with the expressions of affec- 
tion and respect extended to him on his departure. He 
had won a great and significant victory and effectively 
counterbalanced the unfortunate results of the work of 
his predecessors. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOUL-WINNING ON SHIP BOARD 


“Even at this distance,” wrote Whitefield 
late in life, “the remembrance of the happy 
hours I enjoyed in religious exercises or deeds, 
is refreshing to my soul; and although nature 
sometimes resented at being taken from my 
friends, and I was little accustomed to the 
inconvenience of a sea-life, yet a conscious- 
ness that I had the glory of God and the good 
of souls in view, afforded me, from time to 
time unspeakable satisfaction.” 

Whitefield’s Journal. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE course of our narrative we have called special 
attention to the various groups of people to whom 
Whitefield successfully presented the essentials of the 
Christian faith. There were the colliers, the Moorsfield 
pleasure-seekers, the poor, the criminal, the student 
classes, the well-to-do and the aristocracy. And we 
have emphasized the fact that this Spirit-led man, fired 
with a passion to win souls to Christ exercised an 
astonishing adaptability in his presentation of the 
gospel. We now turn with keen interest to his soul- 
saving efforts on ship board and among sea-faring men. 

From all the available records of his life it would 
appear that when he embarked at Deal for his voyage 
to America it was his introduction to the sea-faring 
life and the open door to entirely new experiences. All 
biographers of Whitefield recognize that on ship board 
and with men of the sea he was to meet the severest 
test of his evangelistic abilities. 

Several writers have noted the interesting fact that 
Whitefield spent at least two years on the Atlantic, 
possibly two months on the many coastwise trips in 
America and England and several months waiting for 
the sailing of the boats at the docks. So at least one 
tenth of the active life of this intensely vigorous 
preacher was associated with the men of the sea. Those 
experienced in addressing this class of men will appre- 
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All credit to him that he so successfully met these new 
opportunities to win men to Christ. We have already 
mentioned his first serious contact with seamen at Deal 
which was very satisfactory. 

For over a year Whitefield had anticipated and 
planned his first voyage. The boat was sailing to Savan- 
nah, Georgia and he had been appointed the chaplain. 
At that time the Spanish were threatening the colonies 
in the South. To protect them and to prevent further 
encroachments upon the colonies a regiment of English 
soldiers was sent to America and a company of these 
were assigned to the “Whitaker.” 

“December 28, 1737,” Whitefield wrote, “I left Lon- 
don and went on board the ‘Whitaker.’ ” The ship made 
very slow progress down the Channel, spending three 
weeks at Deal and stopping at several other points and 
it was the second day of February before the ship left 
England for America. 

The “Whitaker” was a small sailing ship with inade- 
quate accommodations. It was overcrowded with more 
than one hundred passengers. The situation was crit- 
ical, for there was a motley crowd of soldiers, sailors, 
women and children with a chaplain but twenty three 
years of age, dressed in the full clerical robes of the 
episcopacy, extremely young in appearance as well as 
in age, who had had only a few months of preaching 
and parish experience. 

It was greatly to Whitefield’s Rearing’ that General 
James Edward Oglethorpe, a member of Parliament, 
governor of Georgia and a true friend, was aboard. 
Mr. James Habersham also accompanied him to Sa- 
vannah, a tested friend, who later had charge of the 
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orphanage there for a number of years. Eventually he 
became President of the Assembly of Georgia after 
serving the colony as secretary. 

At first Whitefield was considered an upstart and 
an impostor and the crew loyal to custom was ready 
to snub the youthful preacher and make him the butt 
of their ridicule. The situation was exceedingly embar- 
rassing. The chaplain’s influence and usefulness were 
dependent upon his ability to measure up to the occa- 
sion—and that he accomplished. Probably at no other 
time in his life was he more severely tested. He sensed 
the situation and met it with fearless courage and fine 
dignity and yet his action was free of the dominating 
spirit or the “‘better than thou” attitude. 

He used the greatest discretion in the solving of the 
difficult problem confronting him. He tells us that on 
the first Sunday, “Nothing was to be seen but cards 
and little heard but cursing and blasphemy. I could do 
no more for a season than, whilst waiting, now and 
then to turn my head by way of reproof to a lieutenant 
who swore as though he was of a swearing constitu- 
tion.” 

A place neither commodious nor convenient was first 
assigned to him for the reading of prayers twice a day. 
The attendance at first was very small, so he devoted 
much attention to the children whom he loved. He won 
their affection and through them gained access to the 
hearts of the parents. He had no place for retirement 
until he ventured to ask the ship captain for the privi- 
lege of using, occasionally, his room in the round- 
house. This was rather ungraciously granted. Soon 
after this when the military captain invited him for a 
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cup of coffee, Whitefield took the liberty to say: ‘That 
though he was a volunteer on board, yet as he was 
on board he looked upon himself as his chaplain, and 
as such he thought it a bit odd to pray and preach to 
the servants and not to the masters, that if he thought 
it proper, he would make use of a short collect now 
and then to him and the other gentlemen in the great 
cabin.” The captain paused a moment, shook his head 
and replied: “I think we may, when we have nothing 
else to do.” This direct snub did not discourage White- 
field but on the contrary aroused his determination to 
reach the officers in some way. 

Meanwhile he seized every opportunity of presenting 
Christ to individuals. From his Journal we read: “Had 
an hour’s conversation with a gentleman about our 
new birth in Jesus Christ—Breakfasted with some 
gentlemen in the great cabin, who were very civil and 
let me put in a word for God—About eleven at night 
went and sat down among the sailors in the steerway 
and reasoned with them concerning the Christian life— 
Gained an opportunity, by walking at night on the 
deck, to talk closely to the chief mate and one of the 
sergeants of the regiment and hope my words were not 
altogether in vain.”’ Other similar incidents might be 
cited to indicate the method which he pursued in his 
soul-winning. He was exceedingly careful not to inter- 
fere with the men when at work, well aware that such 
an interruption would arouse the hostility of the offi- 
cers. Whitefield was no novice in personal work and 
happily nearly everyone whom he interviewed eventu- 
ally became a friend and most of them accepted Christ 
as their Saviour. 
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As he gained the respect and confidence of the people 
the captains requested him to conduct daily religious 
services in the cabin. All this time he was faithfully 
ministering to the sick and despondent and seized 
every available opportunity to render small services to 
the soldiers and the sailors. But never for a moment did 
he compromise his convictions or yield to practices 
which he considered sinful. Fearlessly he condemned 
the almost universal profanity and before the ship 
reached Savannah swearing had practically ceased. He 
condemned drunkenness and there was a marked im- 
provement in that respect, and he successfully opposed 
card-playing and gambling. Explain it how one may, 
this Spirit-led man could condemn those harmful prac- 
tices without offending the officers and men of the crew, 
and what is more to the point, he won most of them to 
the standard of the cross. 

The fact has been mentioned that a regiment of sol- 
diers was being sent to the southern colony. The 
“Whitaker” was one of three vessels in a special con- 
voy. Whenever weather and the sea permitted the ships 
would come close together for a sermon from the youth- 
ful preacher. He had such a far-reaching voice that he 
was readily heard and understood by all the ships at 
one time and occasionally he would board one or the 
other of the companion boats to preach. What a pic- 
ture! Three small vessels in mid Atlantic slowly moving 
forward with a light breeze and a calm sea with the 
famous preacher either on deck or in the rigging pro- 
claiming the unsearchable riches of salvation through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Whitefield was an excellent sailor, the sea voyage 
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was a wonderful nerve tonic and health restorer for 
him. Rarely seasick he was the better able to minister 
effectively to those afflicted. Before the vessel reached 
Savannah, Whitefield had won not only the respect but 
also the affection of passengers and crew. Before they 
landed they insisted that he preach a farewell sermon 
which was heard with deep emotion. Results clearly 
show an amazing transformation morally and spirit- 
ually of practically all aboard the “Whitaker.” 

One wonders whether these results can be duplicated 
in the annals of the church. The voyage of over two 
months gave ample time to test the genuineness of these 
conversions. 

As we have already noted Whitefield’s sojourn in the 
colonies was very brief. Just four months after landing 
at Savannah he was again on ship-board for England, 
to secure his ordination to the priesthood. Of the 
thirteen voyages across the Atlantic this was the most 
tempestuous. The small and poorly constructed vessel 
encountered storm after storm. In one of the most 
violent tempests the sails were torn to tatters; and not 
a dry place was to be found on the ship. Much of the 
boat’s provisions and fresh water were swept over- 
board, and all were put on a water allowance. In his 
Journal he writes, October third, “The ship’s company 
are now brought into great straits. Their allowance of 
water is a quart a day, and our constant food for some 
time has been salt beef and water dumplings which 
do not agree with the stomachs of all amongst us.” A 
few days later, “Our allowance of water is now but a 
pint a day, so we dare not eat much beef. Our sails 
are exceedingly thin; and no one knows where we are; 
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but God does and that is sufficient.”” Then later he 
writes: ‘Most of us now begin to be weak and look 
hollow eyed. Yet a little while and we shall come to 
extremity.” Three days later, ‘“An ounce or two of salt 
beef, a pint of muddy water and a cake made of flour 
and the skimmings of the pot are my daily allowance.” 
Fortunately the Irish coast was soon sighted and the 
vessel safely landed. The voyage was nine weeks and 
three days. There were but few passengers aboard so 
Whitefield’s labors were largely in ministering to the 
sick and in aiding the sailors wherever possible. Con- 
ditions made religious services impossible but he was 
untiring in his soul-saving efforts and with excellent 
results. 

In 1744 Whitefield made his third trip to America 
and his wife now accompanied him. This voyage of 
eleven weeks which ended at York, in the province of 
Maine, was a prolonged period of anxiety. There were 
severe storms but the real menace, as we have else- 
where shown was the menace of the French battleships. 
It was a time of great danger. Whitefield was the chap- 
lain and at once arranged for stated services of prayer, 
morning and evening, and just as far as his health 
would permit repeated the kind of work in soul-saving 
which characterized his first voyage. He had abundant 
opportunity to counsel and to cheer the downhearted 
and fearful and this he did with his usual graciousness 
and efficiency. On several occasions they were greatly 
alarmed by threatened attacks of the French battle- 
ships. One regrets that space does not permit a more 
extended reference to his sea experiences but enough 
has been presented to indicate that Whitefield seized 
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every opportunity to proclaim his gospel message to the 
people and that he was just as successful in his work 
among the seafaring as elsewhere. 

One well vouched for illustration of his ability to 
reach sailors will be of interest. He was preaching to 
seamen in New York City when he used the following 
bold apostrophe in his sermon. ‘Well, my boys, we 
have a clear day and are making fine headway over a 
smooth sea, before a light breeze, and we will soon 
lose sight of land—But what means this sudden lower- 
ing of the heavens, and that dark cloud arising from 
beneath the western horizon? Hark! don’t you hear 
the distant thunder? Don’t you see those flashes of 
lightning? There is a storm gathering! Every man to 
his duty! How the waves rise and dash against the 
ship! The air is dark! the tempest rages! our masts 
are gone! the ship is on her beam ends! What next?” 
It is said that the unsuspecting tars, reminded of 
former perils on the deep as if struck by the powers of 
magic arose as with united voice they cried, ‘“Take to 
the long boats!” 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the 
crossing of the Atlantic two centuries ago was no 
pleasure trip. With all the palatial accommodations of 
our huge steamships now, a voyage of five or eight days 
is most delightful. In Whitefield’s day practically no 
one crossed the sea for pleasure. The small sailboats 
with inadequate facilities for heating and lighting, with 
no refrigerators for preserving provisions, with no 
canned goods, subjected to perilous storms and equally 
dangerous calms consuming from one to three months 
in a voyage were to be shunned rather than sought. 
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Add to these discomforts and dangers the menace of 
French and Spanish warships and you can imagine 
the rest. 

On ship board Whitefield was the matchless soul- 
winner as elsewhere. 


CHAPTER IX 


WHITEFIELD’S AMAZING POPULARITY 


“When I was informed that nearly a thou- 
sand people stood out in the church yard, and 
that hundreds returned home, this put me 
first upon thinking of preaching without 
doors. I mentioned it to some friends, who 
looked upon it as a mad notion.” 


‘Blessed be God that the ice is now broken, 
and I have now taken the field: some may 
censure me, but is there not a cause? Pulpits 
are denied, and the poor colliers ready to 


perish for lack of knowledge.” 
Whitefield’s Journal. 


CHAPTER IX 


AFTER a tempestuous voyage across the Atlantic lasting 
nine weeks, Sept. 6—Nov. 12, 1738, land was sighted 
and at length the vessel sadly in need of repairs and 
suffering from an alarming lack of provisions, made 
port at Limerick, Ireland. Whitefield writes ‘‘I wish I 
could never forget what I felt when water and provi- 
sions were brought us from the shore. Mr. McMahon 
a country gentleman came at midnight, to our relief, 
and kindly invited me, though unknown, to his home 
to stay as long as I pleased.” Bishop Burocough, the 
prelate, invited him to preach at the cathedral. He ac- 
cepted the invitation and preached with manifest 
power. 

He soon continued his journey stopping at Dublin 
where he preached with marked effect and was cordially 
received by Archbishop Bolton and other dignitaries. 
At the table of the Primate an expression fell from the 
lips of Dr. Delancy, Dean of St. Patricks, which White- 
field never forgot and never failed to act upon, “I wish, 
whenever I go into the pulpit, to look upon it as the 
last time I shall ever preach, or the last time the people 
may hear.” 

On his way from Dublin to London he stopped at 
Nantwich and also visited Manchester that he might 
renew acquaintance with John Clayton, a former mem- 
ber of the Holy Club. There he preached to a great 
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thence he proceeded to London, arriving December 8, 
1738. He was accompanied by a group of friends who 
had gone out to meet him. Wesley was at Oxford, and 
as soon as he heard of Whitefield’s arrival hastened to 
London to meet him. 

The Wesleys were greatly interested in the Moravi- 
ans and it was probably through them that Whitefield 
was introduced to the Moravian group. The piety, 
simplicity and consecration of these disciples of Christ 
made an immediate appeal to him. However, his 
association with them tended to increase the growing 
hostility against him among the church leaders. His 
friendship with the Wesleys also strengthened the 
opposition. 

The publication without his knowledge or his consent 
of his two Journals ‘““A Voyage from London to Gibral- 
tar’ and “Gibraltar to Savannah,” caused wide and 
unfavorable comment. They were written for his 
friends and not for publication. One reading them to- 
day finds much to justify the hostile criticism. White- 
field was a very young man who had achieved remark- 
able success and was jubilant over the results. We are 
however very grateful for these Journals for they reveal 
the mind and purpose of the coming apostle to the 
common people. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury received him cor- 
dially but formally. There were however, many painful 
evidences of a waning of his former popularity espe- 
cially among his own church leaders, yet with the 
people his popularity was steadily increasing. White- 
field was surprised and grieved that at the outset of 
his visit to London five churches were closed against 
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him and his preaching, and the number rapidly in- 
creased. 

Whitefield had been enthusiastically received by the 
trustees of Georgia who granted him a formal appoint- 
ment to an incumbency at Savannah. He refused to 
accept a salary but gladly accepted a gift of five hun- 
dred acres of land for his Orphanage. This has proved 
for two centuries a most substantial blessing. 

As an indication of his popularity and the demands 
made upon his time and strength a report of his services 
at the Christmas season will be of interest. At four in 
the morning he preached at Redcross street where he 
first used EXTEMPORE PRAYER. He preached his 
second sermon at six, and three more during the day. 
He had preached twice on Christmas eve, met two 
societies expounding to them the gospel and then con- 
tinued with many other brothers in prayer, singing and 
thanksgiving until time for his four o’clock sermon in 
the morning. Small wonder that Whitefield later felt a 
“little oppressed with drowsiness.” 

The society at Fetterlane was then the heart of the 
Methodist movement. The engagement on Christmas 
eve 1738 was only an example of the prolonged, fervent 
and, one would say exhausting, but as Whitefield de- 
clared “refreshing, invigorating devotions which the 
brethren enjoyed.” 

Sympathy in thought and feeling drew the band of 
men close together and their souls glowed with a pas- 
sion of religious zeal which must sooner or later break 
forth upon the land for good or evil, while opposition 
only fanned the flame. The first fruits of the coming 
revival movement were much in evidence at the first 
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‘“watch-night” meeting when the leaders with a com- 
pany of sixty brethren celebrated the departure of the 
old year and the arrival of the new. “About three in 
the morning” Whitefield says “‘as we were continuing ~ 
instant in prayer the power of God came mightily 
upon us.” 

With the fire of the Fetterlane meetings burning in 
his soul, he returned to Oxford and on January 14, 
1739 had the hands of good Bishop Benson laid upon 
him consecrating him a priest of the Episcopal Church. 
Whitefield’s long cherished aspiration had now been 
satisfied. He was a fully ordained priest of the Epis- 
copal church, and he was ordained by his old and 
valued friend, Bishop Benson. The ordination took 
place at Oxford, the one place above all others he would 
have chosen, for there after weary months of spiritual 
darkness and struggle, “‘the ray of light” ushered in the 
full day of gladness, and power in his life, and there 
he had enjoyed the enriching friendship of the members 
of the Holy Club. The Bishop in a letter to Lord Hunt- 
ingdon, evidently for Lady Huntingdon who was be- 
coming deeply interested in religion, wrote: “I hope 
this will give some satisfaction to my Lady, and that 
she will not have occasion to find fault with your Lord- 
ship’s old tutor. Though mistaken on some points, I 
think him (Whitefield) a very pious, well meaning 
young man, with good abilities and great zeal. I find 
that his Grace of Canterbury thinks highly of him. 
I pray God grant him great success in all his under- 
takings for the good of mankind and a revival of true 
religion and holiness among us in these degenerate 
days; in which prayer I am sure your Lordship and 
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my kind, good Lady Huntingdon, will most heartily 
join.” 

Some time after the ordination there was a rumor 
that the Bishop regretted it. Lady Huntingdon had be- 
come an ardent follower of Whitefield and the Wesley’s 
group. Bishop Benson had been called to remonstrate 
with her. She, however, maintained her position with 
such cogency that the Bishop became offended and 
believing her largely influenced by Whitefield he voiced 
his regret that he had ordained him and was leaving 
the room when she called him back, saying: ‘“‘My lord, 
mark my words, when you come upon your dying bed 
that will be one of the few ordinations you will reflect 
upon with pleasure.” Her prophecy proved true, for 
when the Bishop was on his dying bed he sent ten 
guineas to Mr. Whitefield as a token of his favor, 
affection and approbation and begged to be remem- 
bered in his prayers. 

Selina Huntingdon, one of the most remarkable 
women of her day became famous in the religious his- 
tory of Great Britain largely through her great interest 
in Whitefield. A chapter will be devoted to her life and 
influence in the great revival movement in the English 
speaking world. 

Whitefield was ordained in the Episcopal church 
and he lived and died a priest of that church in good 
and regular standing. To the credit of the church his 
priestly standing was never essentially questioned. He 
always wore the customary clerical dress even in his 
open air preaching, and with rare exceptions, won the 
respect due to the ministry. Whitefield was such a 
broad minded champion of church union, or perhaps 
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he had such a passion for saving sin-sick souls that he 
had little sympathy or patience with denominational 
barriers. 

On the day of his ordination he preached twice to 
very large congregations and administered the sacra- 
ments at the Castle. He met many of his old friends 
and under the most happy and favorable circumstances 
began his marvelous ministry. One should keep in mind 
that he was only twenty five years of age when ordained 
and his immaturity warrants some charity. 

The day after his ordination he hastened back to 
London and met with the most trying and painful and 
also the most joyous experiences of his whole life. To 
any great leader, especially if he is a pioneer blazing 
out new paths there come special periods of serious 
meditation and of far reaching decisions. That he might 
reach most successfully the unsaved, gradually and 
we presume almost unconsciously he found it necessary 
to break away from the age old ecclesiastical practices. 
Anticipating what is to follow, note that the opposition 
of the churches to his preaching and work and the 
amazing response to the gospel message by the un- 
churched multitudes, irresistibly impelled Whitefield 
toward decisions and a climax of world-wide signifi- 
cance. 

“Amazing popularity” accurately describes the re- 
sponse to Whitefield’s preaching and influence. He 
seemed almost never to lack a crowded audience 
wherever and whenever he spoke and it will be pres- 
ently shown that he addressed with power and favor 
the intellectual leaders and prominent churchmen as 
well as the common people. True, serious opposition 
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had risen from various directions but the youthful 
preacher had achieved his high position, at first with 
almost no patronage from influential sources and with- 
out the aid of special social standing. He is a wonderful 
example of what one man can accomplish when com- 
pletely consecrated to the cause of Christ. There was 
an irresistible charm about the Spirit-led man who 
cheerfully, courageously went forward to win the world 
for Christ. 

Whitefield met the stern, Puritan Dissenting, hymn 
writer, Isaac Watts. Naturally Whitefield’s overflowing 
zeal and exuberance was hardly in accord with Watts’ 
established conservatism, respecting order and decorum 
in the clerical office; yet he gave Whitefield a most 
cordial reception and became his valued, staunch friend 
and advocate. Much the same may be said of that vet- 
eran of the cross, Philip Doddridge who became his life 
long friend. 

The greatest expression of his extraordinary popu- 
larity was evidenced by the great crowds which every- 
where greeted his open-air preaching. An audience of 
ten thousand was common and well accredited records 
indicate audiences of twenty and thirty thousand to 
hear his message and the rich and prominent were there 
with the common people. 

It is not surprising that this young preacher some- 
times in his great zeal should naively and tactlessly 
speak or write about his successes. This, however, was 
not often the case, for sharp criticism and serious op- 
position shocked and curbed his pride and exultation. 
And to his credit it must be said that few churchmen 
in the history of the church had greater justification 
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for pride or more wisely consistently accepted those 
overtures of popularity. And the wonder increases that 
Whitefield on the crest of the wave of popularity and 
blazing a new religious trail was so free from acts of 
indiscretion and serious mistakes of judgment and 
action. Many worth-while movements collapse because 
of well meaning but indiscreet and ill-directed leader- 
ship. Whitefield and the Wesleys were the leaders with 
others of a world movement for the advancement of the 
cause of Christ. A few serious mistakes would have 
jeopardized the whole movement. How shall we explain 
the situation? The most reasonable explanation is the 
fact that Whitefield was a Spirit-led man. He claimed, 
and the records confirm the claim, that he from his 
earliest ministry always sought divine guidance on 
making any important decision and before any new 
and untried action. Decisions and actions were deferred 
till he ascertained the will of the Divine. Whitefield 
thoroughly believed in “the Life of God in the Soul of 
Man” and he enjoyed an abundance of evidence of the 
veracity and potency of such a conviction and we 
reverently add happy the man who like Whitefield is 
Spirit-led. 


CHAPTER” X 


STORM SIGNALS AND TEMPESTS 


“T thought it might be doing the service of 
my Lord who had a mountain for His pulpit, 
and the heavens for His sounding board, and 
who when His gospel was rejected by the 
Jews sent His disciples into the highways and 
hedges.” 


“Blessed be God that the ice is now broken 
and I have taken the field. Some may censure 
me, but is there not a cause? Pulpits were 
denied me and the poor colliers ready to per- 
ish for lack of knowledge.”’ 

Whitefield’s Journal. 


CHAPTER X 


WHITEFIELD now ordained, well equipped, is ready to 
launch out upon the greatest work of his life. As a 
young preacher he had achieved astonishing success. 
But success in any department of human activity in- 
evitably sets in motion adverse currents of thought and 
action. Whitefield crowded churches under ordinary 
circumstances but partially filled; his eloquence and 
form of address held the attention and wrought definite 
character changes; his message, practical, dynamic 
and intensely spiritual aroused opposition among the 
clergy of that day. He was a friend and associate of 
leading Dissenters and particularly intimate with the 
rapidly growing group of independents known as Meth- 
odists. Then, too, he was accustomed to meet with 
others, and to speak in halls and other unconsecrated 
places. All of this was contrary to the established 
practices of his church. To make matters more serious 
he had offered extempore prayer in public. Further- 
more the heart of his message ‘‘ye must born agair.’ 
aroused animosity as it seemed a subtle and indiréct 
attack upon baptismal regeneration, a doctrine almost 
universally held in his communion. 

There had been some opposition to the unfortunate 
publication of his Journals prior to his second mission- 
ary trip to Georgia which had increased during his 
absence, and renewed on his return. These had been 
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them the author had thought of their publication is 
unknown. At once when apprised of the objections 
raised against certain statements, Whitefield either 
eliminated them from later editions or so modified them 
as to meet with approval. The perusal of these Journals 
clearly demonstrates that the writer was, at least for 
that age, unique and unclassifiable. Very rapidly the 
great evangelistic movement swept forward and White- 
field became one of an ever increasing group of like- 
minded adherents of the Christian faith, who today as 
well as then, believe in the doctrine “ye must be born 
again’ and in soul-saving. 

To the church dignitaries the Journals seemed to 
label Whitefield as an “enthusiast”, a term then com- 
monly used to designate a Christian worker whose zeal 
exceeded his good sense, what we today would call a 
religious fanatic. From their viewpoint he clearly bore 
the marks of an enthusiast. 

As an ordained Episcopal clergyman he was not ex- 
pected to preach outside a properly consecrated place 
of worship and not on a weekday. Since Whitefield 
centered his life work on preaching, the simplest, and 
what they considered the most effective method of 
suDpressing the trouble maker was to refuse permission 
to preach in the churches. The well conceived plan 
absolutely failed and under the Providence of God 
forced Whitefield to take a position which proved of 
the utmost importance to the cause of Christ. 

The genesis of this movement is of fascinating inter- 
est. Recognizing and appreciating the divine operation 
our attention is centered upon the human instrumen- 
tality. There is much truth in the old age, ‘The divine 
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operation waits on human cooperation.” In Whitefield 
the Divine found one fearless, heroic, wise, obedient 
and fully consecrated. 

Returning to our narrative we trace somewhat in 
detail the reaction of our subject to the serious opposi- 
tion to his work. The interim between his taking 
priestly orders and embarking a second time for 
Georgia was employed with his usual energy and suc- 
cess, in preaching wherever there was an opportunity 
and in collecting funds for his Orphanage. Having pre- 
viously secured large funds in London he was greatly 
surprised to find the churches closed against him both 
for preaching and for his collections. At length he 
found himself excluded from nearly all of the London 
churches. Some astute biographers consider the next 
few months one of the most significant periods of his 
life. Few disciples of Christ ever faced a more difficult 
situation. The line of least resistance would have been 
submission to the powerful ecclesiastical pressure. Duty 
and conscience, however, prompted the opposite, and a 
Spirit-led man must heed the inner voice. 

Forced out of the churches and with his irresistible 
zeal to preach, he sought friendship and opportunities 
to speak presented by groups of Dissenters, Methodists 
and other Independents. Whatever else may be said of 
these men they courageously and vigorously acted upon 
their convictions. Many were ecclesiastic outcasts, men 
of the Puritan type who had a vision of spiritual ad- 
vancement for both individual and nation and who did 
not hesitate to express their opinions. Furthermore, 
these men were much given to meetings for conference, 
prayer and testimony. One writer declares that “there 
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Whitefield caught the holy and heroic impulse which 
prepared him to challenge the Scribes and Pharisees, 
anywhere, and determined him to warn them, in common 
with publican and sinners, everywhere, to flee from the 
wrath to come, and that he was as much indebted to 
these prayer meetings for his spiritual unction and 
evangelistic enterprise as to Pembroke Hall for his 
learning; or to Oxford Methodists for his piety; or to 
Bishop Benson for his ordination.” It is very true that 
he owed very much to these meetings and these associ- 
ations, for the decision which made him one of the 
greatest evangelists of the Church. Thus we note again 
that providentially the opposition which expelled him 
from the churches worked out happily for the cause 
of Christ and for the development of the great soul- 
winner. 

After these most painful experiences in London and 
vicinity, Whitefield went to Gloucester and Bristol 
there to suffer the opposition even more grievously, for 
both places were formerly the scenes of his greatest 
successes. The churches at first open were now closed 
against him and he received only a cold and formal 
greeting from old-time friends. Nevertheless he was 
quite confident there would be no objection to his min- 
istering to the prisoners. This opportunity, also, was 
denied him. 

These prohibitions produced effects opposite to those 
intended. Instead of checking and curbing his energy 
they served to turn his energies into new channels 
which marked the whole of his future life. He felt the 
inner imperative to preach the gospel and his inex- 
tinguishable zeal to present the divine truth to the 
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unchurched and unconverted influenced him far more 
powerfully than ecclesiastical prohibition. He was con- 
vinced that multitudes were eager to hear and willing 
to heed the gospel message. 

Now the youthful preacher with a tempest of oppo- 
sition beating upon him makes a momentous and far- 
reaching decision which turned the tide of human 
thought and action for two centuries and the best is 
yet to be. 

Whitefield read his marching orders from the Cap- 
tain of his salvation to mean, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” The 
church, he thought, had waited too long for the 
world to come to it and he would emphasize the GO 
of his Lord’s last command. That emphasis directly 
and indirectly has had a tremendous influence on world 
missions. 

After prayerful consideration and contrary to the 
advice of friends, Whitefield decided to resort to 
open air preaching, the primitive mode of presenting 
the gospel. “I thought” he said, “It might be doing the 
service of my Lord who had a mountain for his pulpit, 
and the heavens for his sounding board, and who when 
his gospel was rejected by the Jews sent his disciples 
into the highways and hedges.” 

He had witnessed great crowds, eager to hear the 
message unable to gain admission to the churches. He 
had been informed that there were thousands of colliers 
at Kingswood, near Bristol, absolutely destitute of re- 
ligious privileges. These facts impelled him to make the 
great experiment of going out to these unfortunate 
people with the gospel they so much needed. The 
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colliers had no church and were lawless and terribly 
degraded. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 17, 1739, he 
preached his first open air sermon at Rose Green. 
Whitefield took his stand on Hannan Mount and spoke 
from Matthew 5: 1-3. There was a small audience of 
about two hundred. He did not say what his feelings 
were in this novel situation nor has he anything to say 
about the impression made upon the audience. The only 
mention of this incident in his Journal is, “‘Blessed be 
God that the ice is now broken and I have taken the 
field. Some may censure me, but is there not a cause? 
Pulpits were denied me and the poor colliers ready to 
perish for lack of knowledge.’’ Now he had a pulpit, 
an auditorium and was sure of an audience. He had 
broken through conventionality and had taken the gos- 
pel to the people who most needed it. 

Certain of the Bristol churches were open to him for 
preaching after this open air service but the chancellor 
of Bristol ordered them closed and brought charges 
against Whitefield that he had violated certain stipula- 
tions of his ordination vows. Whitefield had certainly 
ignored some very definite practices of his church. He 
had on various occasions offered prayer extempore and 
now he dared extempore preaching. 

The churches definitely closed against him he de- 
cided to preach to the colliers at Kingswood. At his 
second service there was an audience of two thousand 
instead of two hundred, who had first greeted him. 
With every service the audience increased, five thou- 
sand and then ten thousand and eventually twenty 
thousand. From his Journal we take this interesting 
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Hannon Mount, Rose Green, where Whitefield preached his first 
open air sermon. 
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quotation, “Having no righteousness of their own they 
were glad to hear of a Jesus who was a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners and came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. The first discovery of their 
being affected was to see the white gutters made by 
their tears which plentifully fell down their black 
cheeks as they came out of their coal pits. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them were soon brought under deep con- 
viction. The change was visible to all, though numbers 
chose to impute it to anything rather than the power 
of God. The open firmament above me, the prospect 
of the adjacent fields, with the sight of thousands and 
thousands, some in coaches, some on horseback, some 
in the trees at times, all affected and drenched with 
tears; to which was added the solemnity of the ap- 
proaching evening was almost too much for me and 
quite overcome me.” 

The size of his audiences seems almost incredible, 
but men of conservative judgment estimated them even 
higher than he and his friends did, and this after care- 
ful computations. A word should be spoken concerning 
his extempore preaching. Rarely did he use notes of 
any kind after his open air preaching experience. The 
records definitely indicate that he very carefully pre- 
pared his sermons and generally wrote them out. From 
time to time they were amended and improved as he 
continued to use them. So he was not in the strictest 
sense an extempore preacher yet he probably rarely 
ever repeated a sermon exactly the same for it was one 
of his outstanding characteristics to be able to seize 
and to utilize any passing incident or event. He was 
not a memoriter preacher although with his remark- 
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ably retentive memory it would have been very easy 
for him to follow verbatim his prepared manuscript. 
His genius of adaptability was so potent that the time, 
the place, and the audience largely determined his 
address. 

Taking a brief rest from his work among the colliers, 
Whitefield visited Wales, where were two men of ex- 
ceptional ability and consecration that Whitefield 
wished to meet, Howell Harris and Griffith Jones, who 
had started a great evangelistic movement. On this trip 
he did little preaching but won the lasting friendship 
of these two men which proved most advantageous to 
all concerned. 

On his return from Wales he resumed his open air 
preaching with increasing success. The more prominent 
people of Bristol became interested and provided a 
place for his services which they attended with hearty 
approval. But in the midst of these successes he felt 
the imperative urge to go to London. Unwilling to leave 
his great enterprise uncared for he secured John Wes- 
ley to continue the work so well begun. Wesley, with 
his well known conservatism, hesitated and experienced 
a severe struggle, before he was willing to engage in 
these open air services. To his great credit, he accepted 
the opportunity, was eminently successful as a field 
preacher, and joined Whitefield in blazing out new 
trails in evangelism. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE LONDON EXPERIMENT IN SOUL SAVING 


“Now I know that the Lord calls me to the 
fields for no house or street is large enough 
to contain the people who come to hear the 
Word.” 


“Tf all mankind are to be converted to the 
faith of Christ by preaching ‘the gospel to all 
nations’ it is difficult to conceive how this can 
be accomplished, by human instrumentality, 
without resorting to some such methods of 


proclaiming the truth.” 
Whitefield. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON HIS way to London Whitefield stopped at Gloucester 
and Oxford for a brief visit. In both places the churches 
were closed against him. This grieved him the more 
because of the associations of home and college. 

Just what was the magnet which so irresistibly at- 
tracted him to London is not altogether clear. There 
he had secured generous gifts for his charity schools 
and Orphanage and had enjoyed some of his early and 
most notable successes. But the heart of the opposition 
against him was in London. Did he wish to meet the 
challenge of church authorities on their own ground, 
or had he dreamed of preaching the gospel to the 
thousands of London’s outcasts, or was he Spirit-led 
to do what was to be done? In any case the greatest 
test of his life and his greatest achievement is just 
before him. 

The London experiment undoubtedly stands out as 
one of the most notable and successful single attempts 
to present the gospel to the unchurched and religiously 
indifferent in the annals of the Church. It demonstrates 
that the most degraded and sinful respond to the gospel 
appeal when presented simply and with evident sin- 
cerity. Whitefield’s heroism, persuasive eloquence, mar- 
velous adaptability are no where better exhibited than 
in this London experiment. 

He would have gladly preached in the churches had 
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church at Islington invited him to occupy his pulpit 
but the church warden had the church closed after the 
service had begun. Whitefield preached later from the 
church yard. It was now absolutely clear that White- 
field was expelled from the churches. 

But these prohibitions instead of curbing his spirit 
served to strengthen his determination to preach. Just 
a little outside of London was a district known as 
Moorsfield. Originally it was a swamp under water part 
of the year. It was the location of the first brick yard 
of the city. Drained and beautified it became the 
fashion parade of London society with its well laid out 
lawns, walks and shade trees. Fashion transferred to 
another section of the city and Moorsfield became the 
rendezvous of the London rabble with about every form 
of gambling and catch penny device to attract the 
crowds. Vulgar and indecent shows abounded. Great 
crowds assembled there on Sunday. 

Whitefield was determined to preach at Moorsfield. 
His friends strenuously opposed the plan and were 
very anxious for the life of the intrepid preacher. No 
minister had ventured to speak there for the crowd 
was a law unto itself. 

On Sunday April 29, 1739 Whitefield preached at 
Moorsfield. Notice of the service had been published. 
The novel experiment created a sensation. When he ar- 
rived in coach, he found an immense crowd had gathered 
—the most heterogeneous company, largely from the 
London underworld. He was told that his life was greatly 
imperiled and that it would be little short of a miracle 
if he came out alive. Two associates walked by his side 
to protect him but they were soon separated from him. 


From a painting exhibited in the Royal Academy 


Whitefield’s first outdoor sermon in London. 
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The crowd permitted him to proceed unmolested. He 
pressed on to the middle of the field, but the table 
provided for his stand had been demolished by the 
crowd. He sought a wall separating the upper and 
lower fields. The spot was advantageous for the eleva- 
tion enabled him to reach a much larger group. To his 
surprise the crowd did not disturb him but listened 
quietly to his message. 

He spoke and when they heard his strong, sweet 
voice, exquisitely modulated to express the deepest, 
strongest passion or the soberest introduction, or the 
most indignant remonstrance, they stood charmed and 
subdued. His message was so solemn and gracious, 
something in which everyone was interested for time 
and eternity; and he delivered it as if it were all real 
to him, as indeed it was; as if he thoroughly believed 
it and loved it and wanted them also to accept it, as 
indeed he did. No scoffer durst raise his shout, no dis- 
turber durst meddle with his neighbors as the thrilling 
message reached the uttermost circle of hearers. 

Fortunately we know the subject of his sermon on 
this memorable occasion. His text was “Watch there- 
fore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour in which 
the Son of Man cometh.” A quotation from the sermon 
will be of interest: ““Oh; do not turn a deaf ear to me, 
do not reject the message on account of the meanness 
of the messenger. I am a child, a youth of uncircum- 
cised lips, but the Lord has chosen me that the glory 
might be all his own.—But now God has sent a child 
that cannot speak, that his power may be seen to be 
not of men but of God—Behold the Bridegroom com- 
eth! Let that cry be continuously in your ears; and 
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begin now to live as though you were assured this was 
the night in which you were to be summoned to go 
forth to him.” 

The experiment at Moorsfield proved so successful 
that Whitefield at once decided to try it out at Ken- 
nington Common, a few miles outside of London, where 
hundreds of hangings and gibbetings had taken place 
and some wasting bodies could be seen upon the gal- 
lows. The place was noted as the rendezvous of the 
most degraded and criminal classes of London. His 
coming had been heralded and at his first service ‘“‘no 
less than thirty thousand people were supposed to be 
present,’ so Whitefield states in his Journal. Every- 
thing was favorable, the location of his speaking stand, 
the wind to carry his voice and the quietness of the 
audience. He wrote: “I scarcely ever preached more 
quietly in any church to a more attentive audience, the 
people joining heartily in repeating the Lord’s prayer 
and in the singing of the psalms.” 

Whitefield preached regularly every Sunday that he 
was in London, at both Moorsfield and Kennington 
Common. It was said that the singing could be heard 
for a distance of two miles and it was claimed that his 
voice had a range of one mile. 

At first only the rabble attended these services, 
but ere long the quality people of London also went 
to hear this John the Baptist of the fields. Frequently 
eighty to one hundred coaches could be counted at 
these meetings. 

Whitefield’s preaching was not sensational and eph- 
emeral but permanent and far-reaching in its results. 
The common people of London heeded as well as heard 
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his message and they at once began to plan to provide 
a place for his preaching. 

On the first day of May he addressed a great throng 
at the Islington Churchyard and a crowd of three 
thousand followed him to Dowgate Hill and insisted on 
hearing him. So great were the crowds that the churches 
could not have accommodated them had they been 
accessible. Whitefield writes ‘“Now I know that the 
Lord calls me to the fields for no house or street is 
large enough to contain the people who come to hear the 
Word.” 

Whitefield was not satisfied with these successes of 
his open air preaching in the suburbs of London. At 
Hackney Marsh great crowds gathered to witness the 
celebrated horse racing. This group was somewhat un- 
like those he had previously addressed. On July 26, 
1739 he was at the race course preaching to a con- 
course of ten thousand people. It was audacious to 
preach at such a place and at a time when the racing 
was in full swing, but his preaching was a great success. 

He preached in a new district, Marylebone Fields, 
on August 1, 1739, to a crowd estimated at more than 
thirty thousand. Enough has been presented about 
Whitefield’s notable success in soul-winning among the 
common people and the outcasts of society. Methods 
may and must change but the human heart is much 
the same and Whitefield has demonstrated for all time 
that his London experiment in soul saving succeeded. 

In evidence that the spiritual awakening was sincere, 
real and permanent, one should read the detailed rec- 
ords of his activities. Groups of the awakened sought 
his advice and counsel. Whitefield was not like Wesley, 
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an organizer. The people organized on their own accord 
and wherever he preached societies sprang into ex- 
istence, not a few of them eventually becoming 
churches. Everywhere he preached there was a marked 
change in the habits and moral life of the people. 

As the time drew nearer for his second trip to 
America he became intent on raising funds for his 
Orphanage. He had expected large contributions from 
the wealthy churches of London. Disappointed in this 
he solicited gifts from the common people and some- 
times the contributions were almost entirely in half 
pennies and on one occasion at Moorsfield there was 
more than £20 in half pence. 

Let no one imagine that Whitefield was now sailing 
on calm seas. There was no abatement of the opposi- 
tion on the part of the church leaders. They were just 
as bitter, probably more so, as they noted his remark- 
able success with the common people. Violent and 
unjust attacks were made by the press upon his mes- 
sage and his work. Then too, the lawless in the great 
crowds, with the rough and degraded, often made 
serious trouble and he was always in danger of life or 
limb. With all these troubled conditions and his cease- 
less activity with the exhaustion and nervous reaction 
from his preaching, the wonder is that he was able to 
carry on. Again and again one finds in his Journals and 
letters references to ill-health and physical suffering. 
One is forced to the conclusion that this Spirit-led man 
was sustained by a strength not all his own. 

The following is a specimen of the ordinary course 
of proceedings rather than an instance of unusual dili- 
gence. “Sunday, December 30, 1738. Preached nine 
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times this week, expounded nearly eighteen times with 
great power and enlargement. Blessed be God. I am 
every moment employed from morning till midnight. 
There is no end of people coming and sending for me 
and they seem more and more desirous, like new born 
babes, to be fed with the sincere milk of the Word. 
What a great work had been wrought in the hearts of 
many within this twelve month. Now know I that 
thousands might come at first out of curiosity yet God 
has prevented and quickened them by his free grace. 
Oh; that I could be humble and thankful.” 

In various parts of his Journal he assigns his reasons 
for adopting his mode of proclaiming the gospel to 
sinners and states that he was compelled to do so by 
those who excluded him from the churches. “If all 
mankind are to be converted to the faith of Christ by 
preaching the gospel to all nations it is difficult to con- 
ceive how this can be done by human instrumentality, 
without resorting to some such methods of proclaiming 
the truth. How else can those who never enter a place 
of worship be brought within the sound of the gospel? 
If the enemy territories are to be invaded, the soldiers 
of the cross must occasionally go forth ‘without the 
camp’ and adopt some aggressive means, or the world 
can never be subdued to the obedience of the faith.” 

Whitefield makes a tender but powerful appeal to 
the churches: “TI cannot shut up this part of my Journal 
without a word or two of exhortation to my dear fellow- 
laborers, whosoever they are, whom God shall stir up 
to go forth into the highways and hedges, into the 
lanes and the streets to compel poor sinners to come in. 
Great things God has already done for it is unknown 
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how many have come to me under strong conviction of 
their fallen state, desiring to be awakened to a sense 
of sin and giving thanks for the benefit God has im- 
parted to them by the ministry of his word. O my dear 
brethren, have compassion on our Lord’s church which 
he has purchased with his own blood; and let them not 
perish for lack of knowledge. If you are found faithful 
you must undergo persecution. Oh, arm people against 
a suffering time; remind them again and again that our 
kingdom is not of this world, and that it does not be- 
come Christians to resist the powers that are ordained 
of God, but patiently to suffer for the truth’s sake. Oh, 
let us strive together in our prayers that we may fight 
the good fight of faith, that we may have that wisdom 
which cometh from above and that we may never suffer 
for our own faults but only for righteousness’s sake. 
Then will the spirit of the Christ and of glory rest upon 
our souls and being made perfect by suffering here, we 
shall be qualified to reign eternally with Jesus Christ 
hereafter, Amen, Amen.” 


CHAPTER XII 


‘TOURING AMERICA FOR CHRIST 


“T intend resigning the parsonage of Savan- 
nah. The orphan house I can take care of, 
supposing I should be at a distance. Besides, 
when I have resigned the parish, I shall be 
more at liberty to take a tour round America, 
if God should ever call me to such a work. 
However, I determine nothing: I wait on the 
Lord.” 

Whitefield’s letter. 


“We can preach the gospel of Christ no 
further than we have experienced its power 
in our own hearts.” 

Gilbert Tennent. 


CHAPTER XII 


ON THE fourteenth of August, 1739, Whitefield em- 
barked on his second visit to America. He was accom- 
panied by his friend William Seward, a gentleman of 
wealth from Evesham, by John Periam whom he had 
greatly befriended, Captain Gladman who had been 
converted on the tempestuous voyage from Savannah 
to Ireland, in all a company of eight men, a boy and 
two children. He was also carrying to Georgia about 
one thousand pounds which he had collected for the 
Orphanage. He was anxious to establish this institution 
for the moral uplift of the Georgian colony, and hav- 
ing been appointed by the trustees to a missionary 
position in Savannah he wished to make full proof of 
his ministry. 

The ship greatly delayed in landing, ran short of 
provisions and had it not been for Whitefield’s private 
stock, which he was to sell or other wise use for his 
Orphanage, actual starvation would have faced all 
those aboard. 

The party landed at Lewis Town about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Philadelphia, October 30, 1739, 
after a tiresome voyage of eleven weeks. This prolonged 
period on shipboard Whitefield utilized, as he says, for 
a careful self-examination, the most earnest study of 
the scriptures, and much prayer. “The Searcher of 
hearts,” he wrote, ‘‘alone knows what agony of soul I 


have undergone since my retirement from the world.” 
133 
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The party reached Philadelphia November 2, 1739, 
and received a rousing welcome. Immediately he was 
asked to preach in the churches thronged by people of 
all denominations. His fame as a preacher had reached 
the city and the crowds assembled were far too large 
for church accommodations, so the court house steps 
became his pulpit. The court house located on Market 
street had a second story balcony admirably suited for 
speaking purposes. Notwithstanding the rough, cold 
November winds the crowds seemed to never grow 
weary of listening to his preaching. He was greatly 
pleased to discover that the people much preferred 
sermons “not delivered within church walls.” But not 
all of his sermons were preached from the court house. 
In the “Annals of Philadelphia,’ the author, Watson, 
speaking of Whitefield’s first visit to Philadelphia 
wrote, “‘He preached to fifteen thousand people on 
Society Hill,’ and adds, ‘About the same time he was 
so far successful to repress the usual public amuse- 
ments that the dancing school was discontinued and 
the hall and concert rooms were shut up as inconsistent 
with the requisitions of the gospel. No less than four- 
teen sermons were preached on Society Hill in the 
open air in one week, during the session of the Presby- 
terian church; and the Gazette of the day in noting 
the fact says, ‘the change to religion is all together 
surprisingly through the influence of Whitefield; no 
books sell but religious, and such is the general con- 
versation.’ ” 

In the midst of these meetings he received a visitor, 
Rev. William Tennent, an Irish clergyman, who came 
to America in 1716. He was the pastor of the Presby- 
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terian church at Neshaminy about twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. He had four sons who became clergymen 
and he had established an academy for the training of 
religious youth for the ministry. Mr. Tennent remained 
a week in Whitefield’s company and invited the evan- 
gelist to go home with him to visit his ‘““Log College.” 
This school eventually became Princeton University. 
This visit and friendship were memorable as we shall 
later show. 

Whitefield also formed a close friendship with a son, 
Gilbert Tennent, who, after hearing him preach at 
Brunswick, had this to say of the sermon, ‘‘Never be- 
fore heard I such a searching sermon. He went to the 
bottom indeed, and did not daub with untempered 
mortar. He convinced me more and more, that we can 
preach the gospel of Christ no further than we have 
experienced the power of it in our own hearts. I found 
what a babe and novice I was in the things of God.” 

In response to urgent invitations to visit New York 
City, he, with a loan of four horses for himself and 
friends, started on horseback through the forests for 
New York. They stopped at Trent Town and Bruns- 
wick where Whitefield preached with his usual power. 
Here Gilbert Tennent joined the party for the New 
York campaign. 

New York’s welcome was not very cordial and at 
first he was forced to preach in the fields. Later Rev. 
Mr. Pemberton, a Presbyterian minister, invited him 
to preach in his church, and night after night the 
church was crowded, but the meetings were not partic- 
ularly successful. 

The return from New York to Philadelphia was a 
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preaching tour under the direction of Tennent. The 
people heard the preacher with evident pleasure and 
profit. On the way back they visited the elder Tennent 
at Neshaminy where there was a long and fruitful con- 
ference on the best way to advance the interests of the 
kingdom of God. 

Before we continue our journey with Whitefield in 
his touring of America for Christ we will delay a little 
to consider the physical, social, moral and religious 
conditions of that day. We first note that conditions 
in America were very different from those in Great 
Britain. In America everything was new, crude and 
unsettled, a nation in the making with a heterogeneous 
population, industrious, frugal, optimistic, hospitable. 
The newer sections were sparsely settled, with the 
church accommodations poor, and wide spread religious 
indifference. Slavery was an established institution and 
liquor drinking well nigh universal. In England there 
were long established institutions and an old, staid, 
conservative social and religious order, with a sub- 
merged population religiously neglected, ignorant and 
degraded. In England the means of transportation and 
conveyance were comfortable with good roads. In 
America wheeled vehicles were practically unknown 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, conveyance 
was consequently largely by horseback. Then, too, 
there were no roads excepting those connecting the 
cities and large towns. There were forest trails, more 
or less distinctly blazed for the convenience of the 
traveler. Furthermore, there were practically no 
bridges, the rivers and larger streams were forded 
where most convenient, with occasional rafts or ill- 
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constructed ferry boats. In the cities and larger towns 
there were taverns. The settlers being extremely hos- 
pitable Whitefield was often entertained in the homes 
of the people. The settler’s homes made a strong appeal 
to him with their big open fireplaces, the plain but 
abundant, well cooked food, and the atmosphere of 
good cheer and contentment. In the older settlements, 
especially in New England there were growing educa- 
tional institutions and a rapid development of culture 
and refinement. The people as a whole were alert, open- 
minded and resolute in their determination to develop 
from the new and somewhat chaotic conditions a great, 
powerful republic. The germs of the Revolutionary 
War and of national independence were already begin- 
ning to show themselves. Naturally thought was cen- 
tered upon the material and the political interests. 
The moral and religious conditions were never as 
bad as in England although bad enough. Fortunately 
before Whitefield arrived in America a noteworthy 
spiritual quickening had spread over the whole coun- 
try. Jonathan Edwards leading, with many associates, 
started what was known as “The Great Awakening.” 
This was about six years before Whitefield’s second 
visit to America. This movement had effectively 
checked the downward religious tendencies, had pro- 
duced excellent results, but had lost much of its initial 
momentum. The moral conditions were those common 
to new settlements, and the growing spirit of liberty 
not infrequently turned to license. Whitefield seemed 
the divinely appointed instrument to aid in moulding 
the flexible and mobile conditions into permanent and 
potent shape for the future of the great nation to be. 
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He loved America, especially New England, and had 
his wish fulfilled to die and be buried in the country 
he loved. 

Touring America then and now has little in common 
SO aS We accompany Whitefield and his associates, cir- 
cumstances will compel us to do so afoot or on horse- 
back. 

On his return to Philadelphia he planned at once to 
journey to Savannah by land. He had already sent his 
“family” ahead by boat. But before we leave the city 
we should make our acquaintance with Benjamin 
Franklin who at that time met Whitefield. The first 
meeting was the beginning of an intimate, confidential 
friendship which deepened and strengthened for thirty 
years until Whitefield passed to his reward. A more 
extended reference will be made to this friendship that 
Franklin’s estimate of the life and services of White- 
field may be presented. No other contemporary of the 
great preacher was so well qualified to appraise the 
man and his work. Franklin never accepted White- 
field’s theological positions. He frankly opposed the 
establishment of the Orphanage at Savannah convinced 
that Philadelphia was the better place; he did not agree 
with the preacher on other points. He was considered 
theologically somewhat sceptical minded, his poise of 
mind and life was far removed from sensationalism or 
inflated zeal. The two men were about the same age. 
As Franklin became one of the most prominent, dis- 
tinguished and highly honored citizens of the young 
Republic we submit that his judgment of Whitefield, 
free from prepossessions and partiality can hardly be 
excelled. 
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Franklin was the publisher and editor of the ““Penn- 
sylvania Gazette.” Eager for new business he sought 
the acquaintance of the famous stranger and arranged 
to publish his sermons and Journals. 

Writing of Whitefield’s first visit to Philadelphia 
Franklin says, ‘The multitudes of all sects and de- 
nominations that attended his sermons were enormous 
and it was a matter of speculation with me to observe 
the extraordinary influence of his oratory on his hear- 
ers and how much they admired and respected him, 
notwithstanding his common abuse of them, by assur- 
ing them that they were naturally half beasts and half 
devils. It was wonderful to see the change soon made 
in the manners of our inhabitants. From being thought- 
less and indifferent about religion it seemed as if all the 
world were growing religious, so that one could not 
walk through Philadelphia in the morning without 
hearing psalms sung in different families on every 
street.” 

He tells us that Whitefield “had a loud and clear 
voice and articulated his words so perfectly that he 
might be heard and understood at a great distance, 
especially as his auditories observed the most perfect 
silence. He preached one evening from the Court house 
steps which are in the middle of Market Street and on 
the west side of Second street which crosses it at right 
angles. Both streets were filled with hearers to a con- 
siderable distance. I had the curiosity to learn how far 
he could be heard, by retiring backward down the 
street towards the river, I found his voice distinct till 
I came near Front street when some noise in the street 
obscured it. Imagining then, a semi-circle of which my 
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distance should be the radius and that it was filled 
with auditors to each of which I allowed two feet 
square, I computed that he might be heard by more 
than thirty thousand.” 

Franklin was amused and impressed by the way 
Whitefield secured his large collections for his Orphan- 
age in Savannah. “His eloquence had wonderful powers 
over the hearts and purses of his hearers of which I 
myself was an instance. I did not disapprove of his 
design, but the Orphanage was then destitute of ma- 
terial and workers and it was proposed to send them 
from Philadelphia at great expense. I thought it would 
have been better to have built the house in Philadelphia 
and to have brought the children to it. This I advised 
but he stood resolutely for his plan, rejecting my coun- 
sel, and I therefore refused to contribute. I happened 
some time after to attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which I perceived that he intended to finish 
with a collection; and I solemnly resolved that he 
should get nothing from me. I had in my pocket a 
handful of copper money, several silver dollars, and 
five gold pistoles. As he proceeded I began to soften 
and concluded to give the coppers. Another stroke of 
oratory determined me to give the silver, and he fin- 
ished so admirably that I emptied my pocket wholly 
into the collection dish.” 

Throughout their long acquaintance Whitefield fre- 
quently sought in a judicious and loving manner to 
interest Franklin in the spiritual life. In 1752 he wrote, 
“T find that you grow more and more famous in the 
learned world. As you have made pretty considerable 
progress in the mysteries of electricity I would now 
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humbly recommend to you diligent and unprejudiced 
pursuit and study of the mysteries of the New Birth. 
It is a most important and interesting study and when 
mastered will richly answer and repay all your pains— 
you will excuse this freedom. I must have aliquid 
Christo (something for Christ) in all my letters.” 

The news of the death of Whitefield greatly affected 
Franklin and in deep sorrow he wrote, “I knew him 
intimately upwards of thirty years. His integrity, dis- 
interestedness and indefatigable zeal in prosecuting 
every good work I have never seen equaled and shall 
never see excelled.” Considering the prominence and 
character of the writer no worthier tribute was ever 
paid to the memory of Whitefield. 

The Orphanage affairs were in an excellent condi- 
tion. The cargo brought from England was sold at a 
good price, at least what was left of it after the famine 
siege on shipboard. About the end of November he 
bade his “family” good bye and arranged for their pas- 
sage by boat to Savannah, with Mr. Seward his loyal 
friend while he determined to make the trip by land. 

“The Gazette,’ Franklin’s paper, gives a glowing 
account of Whitefield’s departure from Philadelphia 
enroute for Savannah. ‘On Thursday last the Rev. Mr. 
Whitefield left the city and was accompanied to 
Chester by about one hundred and fifty horses and 
preached there to about seven thousand. On Friday he 
preached twice at Willings Town to about five thou- 
sand; on Saturday at New Castle to about two thou- 
sand five hundred and the same evening at Christianan 
Bridge to about three thousand; on Sunday at White 
Clay Creek he preached twice resting about a half hour 
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between the two sermons, to about eight thousand of 
whom it is computed three thousand came on horse- 
back. It rained most of the time and yet they stood in 
the open air.” These reports are confirmed by several 
other writers although with somewhat larger numbers. 

Enough has been presented to indicate how eagerly 
Whitefield seized every opportunity to proclaim the 
gospel, sometimes to large audiences, often to small 
groups gathered in lonely and out of the way places. 
Some times his hearers represented the leading people 
of the community or again it might be a group of 
slaves. The distance by the route taken by the evan- 
gelist and his small party was considerably more than 
seven hundred miles, much of the way through dense 
forests. The party was nearly wrecked crossing the 
Potomac. Crossing a swollen stream Whitefield’s horse 
lost its footing and made the opposite bank by swim- 
ming. On occasion they were forced to sleep about the 
camp fire. They floundered through almost impassible 
swamps flooded by the winter rains. Seven hundred 
miles by boat and horseback was enough to tax the 
most robust man and Whitefield exhausted by almost 
daily preaching and far from good health nearly col- 
lapsed during the trip. 

At length the party reached Charleston to find the 
people divided in their regard for the preacher. The 
Episcopal church was closed against him but there 
were so many who wished to hear him that he preached 
in the Independent church to a great concourse of 
people. From Charleston in an open boat with five 
negro rowers they made their way to Savannah in 
safety and reasonable dispatch. He was gratified to 
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find that his “family” had reached home three weeks 
earlier. 

Before his arrival, Mr. Habersham who had charge 
of the Orphanage had selected a plot of land five hun- 
dred acres in extent about ten miles from Savannah 
for the orphan house and had already begun to clear it 
for cultivation and had made provision for the stock, 
the orphans meanwhile occupying a nearby hired house. 

On March 25, 1740 Whitefield with great joy and 
satisfaction laid the corner-stone of the new house. 
There were about forty orphans in the home at that 
time. Whitefield very soon traveled back to Charles- 
ton to collect more funds for his school. As a chapter 
will be later devoted to the Orphanage nothing more 
will now be said about it excepting that the interests of 
the children and the needs of the Orphanage occupied 
a large place in his thoughts and plans, for the rest of 
his life. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FIRST VISIT TO NEW ENGLAND 


“T think it is now the seventy fifth day 
since I arrived at Rhode Island. My body 
was then weak but the Lord has much re- 
newed my strength. I have been enabled to 
preach, I think, one hundred and seventy five 
times in public besides exhorting very fre- 
qently in private. I have traveled upwards of 
eight hundred miles and gotten upwards of 
700 pounds sterling in goods, provisions and 
money for my poor orphans. Never did God 


vouchsafe me such great assistance.” 
White field. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHITEFIELD continued the supervision of the orphan 
house for a few weeks and preached nearly every day 
in nearby settlements. He had resigned his pastoral 
charge in Savannah for it was practically impossible 
for one of his temperament to be confined within the 
limits of a local parish. With the additional funds which 
he had recently raised, and the building operation left 
in competent hands, he heeded the oft repeated invita- 
tion to visit New England. At last he was to realize his 
long cherished dream. So in company with several 
friends he embarked in the small orphan-house sloop 
for Rhode Island. 

The party reached Newport on Sunday evening Sep- 
tember 14, 1740. In his Journal he wrote: ‘“‘was sick 
part of the passage, but found afterwards the sea air, 
under God, much improved my health. Arrived in New- 
port, Rhode Island, just after the beginning of the 
evening service. We came purposely thither with the 
sloop. I think it the most pleasant entrance I ever saw. 
Almost all the morning the wind was contrary; but I 
found a very strong inclination to pray that we might 
arrive time enough to be present at the public worship.” 
The party prayed for a change of weather. “Though 
the wind was ahead when we began to pray, when we 
had done praying and came up out of the cabin, it was 
quite fair. 


“With a gentle gale we sailed pleasantly into the 
147 
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harbor; got into public worship before they had fin- 
ished the psalms, and sat, as I thought, undiscovered. 
After the service was over, a gentleman asked me 
whether my name was not Whitefield, I told him ‘yes’; 
he then desired me to go to his home, and he would 
take care to provide lodgings and necessaries for me 
and my friends. I went, silently admiring God’s good- 
ness in answering so minutely my prayer. Several 
gentlemen came to pay respects to me, among whom 
was one Mr. Clapp, an aged Dissenting minister, but 
the most venerable man I ever saw. He looked like a 
good, old Puritan, and gave me an idea of what stamp 
those men were who first settled New England.—He 
prayed most affectionately for a blessing on my coming 
to Rhode Island.” 

In the evening, in company with Mr. Clapp and 
other friends, Whitefield visited Mr. Honeyman, the 
minister of the Church of England, and requested the 
use of his pulpit. At first he refused on the ground that 
week-day preaching was disorderly. “After consulta- 
tion with others he granted permission. ‘If my preach- 
ing would promote the glory of God and the good of 
souls, I was welcome to his church as often as I would, 
during my stay in town.’ We then agreed to make use 
of it at ten in the morning and at three in the afternoon. 
After this I went to wait on the Governor who seemed 
to be a very plain man and had a very plain house, 
which much pleased me.” 

Monday morning he breakfasted with Mr. Clapp, 
who had been the minister of one church for forty 
years. According to appointment Whitefield preached 
morning and afternoon in the Episcopal church which 
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seated about three thousand. It was overcrowded at 
the second service. In the evening he preached to an 
audience which much overflowed Mr. Clapp’s church. 

Tuesday the House of Assembly then in session, 
adjourned and in a body attended the morning service. 
The congregations steadily increased in volume. On 
Wednesday he left Newport and about noon preached 
at Bristol at the request of the court which was then 
in session, spending the night at a hotel on the route to 
Boston. 

On Thursday morning he set out early for Boston. 
He said, ‘“‘Found that the people were apprised of my 
coming and were solicitous for my preaching but being 
resolved, under God, if possible, to reach Boston we 
traveled on for nearly fifty miles and came to Boston 
about eight in the evening. When we were within four 
miles of the city, the Governor’s son, several other 
gentlemen, and one or two ministers waited, at a 
gentleman’s house, to give us the meeting. They re- 
ceived me with great gladness, and told me that many 
more would have come, had not a large funeral been 
in the town or had they been more certain of the time 
of my arrival. 

“After stopping awhile, we went together to Boston, 
to the house of one Mr. Sandiford, brother-in-law to 
the Rev. Mr. Colman, who long since had sent me the 
invitation—but at the request of one of the ministers 
I gave thanks to our gracious God for bringing me in 
safely, and prayed that my coming might be in the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel of peace.” 

He reached Boston, Thursday, September 18, 1740. 
The next morning, greatly refreshed by the night’s 
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rest, he received a number of callers among them Josiah 
Willard, Esq., Secretary of the Province, a man of 
unusual consecration with whom Whitefield had been 
in correspondence. He later called upon Governor 
Belcher, and at once there was established a most en- 
during and profitable friendship. The Governor became 
one of Whitefield’s most loyal and helpful friends. 

He attended public services at the Episcopal church 
and called at the Commissary home where he was 
courteously received. A company of ministers was gath- 
ered there who were arrogant and argumentative to the 
extent that Whitefield took his leave resolving they 
should not have the opportunity of denying him their 
pulpits. 

Boston at that time was the third largest city in the 
provinces and could boast of a population of about 
sixteen thousand. There were in the suburban towns 
possibly enough more to increase the population to 
thirty thousand. In culture the people in many ways 
were much like the people of England. The ‘Great 
Awakening” six years before, 1734, under the leader- 
ship of Edwards had prepared to a considerable ex- 
tent, the spiritual thought of the people for the message 
of Whitefield. In Boston there was a goodly number of 
strong and substantial churches served by a very dis- 
tinguished and cultured ministry, such men as Prince, 
Sewall, Foxcroft, Web and Gee, who were friendly 
disposed towards the famous preacher. Governor 
Belcher and many others of the provincial officers were 
not only cordial but frequently attended his preaching 
services. 

Keep in mind the fact that this preacher famous in 
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two countries was only twenty five years of age. A 
charitable attitude towards him, a stranger in a new 
country, will greatly aid in the appraisal of his life 
and accomplishments. Only the grace of God kept this 
man, burning with zeal for soul saving, reasonably 
humble and self-effacing and prevented indiscretions 
and blunders which might easily have checked or de- 
stroyed his influence. It is little short of a miracle that 
Whitefield, human nature being what it is, conscious of 
his preaching power, crowned with remarkable success, 
was not spoiled as a Christian leader. 

Ever loyal to his Episcopal vows he attended prayers 
in the English church, there to learn that the doors of 
his own church were closed against him. Unable to 
gain access to his own church he accepted Dr. Colman’s 
invitation to preach in his church, on Friday afternoon. 
In the evening he devoted all his time to the people 
who came for prayer and counsel. Saturday forenoon 
he preached to a crowded audience in the famous Old 
South church where the distinguished Dr. Sewall was 
pastor. This is the only church edifice now standing in 
Boston with Whitefield associations. 

On Saturday afternoon he preached on Boston Com- 
mon to eight thousand people and in the evening dis- 
coursed to crowds that thronged his lodging place. 

Sunday he heard Dr. Colman preach and in the 
afternoon preached for Dr. Foxcroft of the First 
church known as the ‘“‘Old Brick Meeting House.” As 
this commodious building was too small for the crowds 
assembled, Whitefield hastened to the Boston Common 
and addressed an audience of over fifteen thousand. 
Monday morning he preached in the Old North church 
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then known as the New North church. In the afternoon 
he was to preach for Mr. Checkley. The great crowd 
assembled, became panic stricken by a cracking of a 
board and thought the gallery was falling. Several were 
badly injured and five died from fright and injury. 
Whitefield with great presence of mind invited the 
people to hear him on the Common. 

He greatly enjoyed a visit with Rev. Mr. Walter of 
Roxbury, a colleague and successor of John Elliot, the 
Apostle to the Indians. The two men had been pastors 
of the one church for one hundred and six years. In the 
afternoon Whitefield preached at the Old North Church 
where the celebrated Cotton Mather was once pastor. 
This meeting house was dismantled and burned by the 
English at the siege of Boston in 1776. After dining 
with the Secretary of the Province he preached in the 
Old South for Dr. Sewall, to a large congregation. 

Wednesday, September 24, was a remarkably inter- 
esting day for Whitefield. We will let him describe it: 
‘“‘Went this morning to see and to preach at Cambridge, 
the chief college for training up of the sons of the 
prophets in all New England. It has one president, I 
think four tutors, and about a hundred students. It is 
scarcely as big as one of our least colleges at Oxford, 
and as far as I could gather from some who well knew 
the state of it, not far superior to our universities in 
piety and true godliness. Tutors neglect to pray with 
and to examine the hearts of their pupils. Discipline is 
at a low ebb. Bad books are become fashionable.” 

In the afternoon he preached in the college court to 
about seven thousand. He took his stand beneath an 
elm which became famous for under it thirty five years 
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later Washington first drew his sword in the cause of 
the Revolution on taking command of the American 
army. 

Whitefield while in Boston preached to a great com- 
pany of negroes with good results. Wherever he hap- 
pened to be a crowd would gather about him. Every 
moment of his time was taken from early in the 
morning until midnight. The effects of this ceaseless 
toil began to seriously trouble him. He was several 
times perilously near a collapse and his friends worried 
much about him. 

On Sunday, September 28, he preached, with un- 
usual power in the Old South Church. “Collected 555 
pounds currency for my little lambs; was taken very 
ill after dinner; vomited violently, but was enabled to 
preach at Dr. Colman’s in the afternoon.—Here also 
470 pounds were collected for the Orphanage in 
Georgia. In both places all things were carried on in 
decency and order—Dr. Colman said ‘It was the most 
pleasant time he ever enjoyed in that meeting house’ ,— 
Blessed be God, after the sermon I perceived myself 
somewhat refreshed. Supped early. Had the honor of 
a private visit from the Governor, who came full of 
affection to take his leave of me for the present.” 

Early Monday morning, September 29, Whitefield 
started on a tour of nearly two hundred miles eastward 
from Boston. The trip took nearly a week and he 
preached sixteen times, held numerous conferences and 
nearly every moment of his time was employed in 
prayer and counsel with those seeking the higher life. 
He generally was obliged to speak out of doors as 
the churches could not accommodate the crowds who 
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wished to hear him, which often reached eight to ten 
thousand. 

Among the towns visited mention may be made of 
Salem, Marblehead, Ipswich, Portsmouth, N.H.; York, 
Maine; and Newbury and Hampton in the Bay colony 
on his return. At Ipswich, about forty five miles from 
Boston, he was delightfully entertained and spoke to 
an immense crowd with lasting results. Near the center 
of the village is a small cone shaped hill with an out 
cropping ledge at the top. In Whitefield’s day the ledge 
furnished a pulpit for an amphitheatre of sloping grassy 
fields. The citizens of the town today point with pride 
to the ledge which bears the name ‘“‘Whitefield’s Pul- 
pit.”” These facts are mentioned because his visit was 
historic and the results of his preaching much in evi- 
dence now. In a way this explains the results in the 
other places visited. 

His visit to Newbury, now Newburyport, is of great 
interest and noteworthy for many reasons but espe- 
cially because almost exactly thirty years later his 
eloquent lips were silenced in death and the body worn 
out at mid-life rests peacefully beneath the altar of the 
Church he loved. He arrived in Newbury in a blinding 
snow storm September 30th 1740. A snow storm at 
that season was extremely unusual. Open air preaching 
was impossible. As a direct result of his preaching one 
hundred and forty three were added to the church 
membership, and a new church organized. 

Back in Boston, the people were eager to hear him. 
On Thursday, October 9, he preached at the Old South 
and there were a large number of ministers present. 
Whitefield injudiciously declared with much emphasis 
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that many of the clergy were unconverted men. Un- 
doubtedly there was much truth in what he said but 
the emphatic manner in which he said it caused criti- 
cism then and later on. Although it should be said that 
more than a score of ministers in the vicinity of Boston 
experienced conversion by their own confession, from 
Whitefield’s preaching. 

In the following three days he preached to great 
crowds in Charleston, Reading and Cambridge. Sun- 
day, October 12, he preached at the Old South, dined 
with the Governor, heard Sewall preach in the after- 
noon, and although sick, went with the Governor in 
his coach and preached his farewell sermon on the 
Common to a multitude estimated at thirty thousand. 
Whitefield won Boston and Boston won Whitefield. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FAREWELLS AND THE HOMEWARD TRIP 
TO ENGLAND 


“He was a most importunate wooer of souls 
to come to Christ for the enjoyment of Him 
and all His benefits.” 


“He spoke with a mighty sense of God, 
eternity, the immortality and preciousness of 
the souls of his hearers. His doctrine was 
' plainly that of the reformers.” 

Dr. Thomas Prince. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHITEFIELD spent only a few weeks in this first visit 
to New England and in the very midst of his great 
achievements he felt compelled to hasten to Savannah 
and from thence to embark for England. That the good 
work so favorably begun might be continued he secured 
the services of Gilbert Tennent who labored about four 
months in Boston and vicinity. The revival interests 
continued for more than two years and great numbers 
joined the churches. New churches sprang into ex- 
istence, church services were more largely attended and 
the cause of Christ advanced in many ways. 
Whitefield’s one great purpose was to bring souls 
into intimate and vital contact with the Infinite. He 
could never forget his own experience when he discov- 
ered that religion was ‘“‘The Life of God in the Soul 
of Man.” He firmly believed that there could be a vital 
relation between the human and the Divine. It would 
be difficult to find many lives which so forcefully and 
convincingly vindicate and demonstrate the validity 
of this belief as in the Spirit-led life of Whitefield. The 
joy, satisfaction and strength derived from this rela- 
tion in his life were so great that he would have all 
others share in the same blessings. This relation implies 
great potency in prayer. Whitefield was a firm believer 
in prayer, and with good reason, for he had had abun- 
dant evidence of answered petitions. With this belief 
ever deepening it is easier to appreciate his almost 
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irrepressible passion to win souls to Christ. One won- 
ders what the results would be if each disciple of 
Christ, just as he is and just where he is should catch 
something of this passion for soul-saving. 

He was greatly impressed with the Sabbath ob- 
servance so rigidly kept in New England when all 
business and worldly pleasures gave way, outwardly at 
least, to matters of religious importance. At that time 
none of the churches were heated and the windows had 
neither curtains nor blinds. In some churches the men 
and women were separated but generally in the square 
box-pews, with uncushioned seats on three sides the 
family listened to the prolonged services with evident 
pleasure and profit. Material conditions change for the 
better but have the spiritual and moral conditions 
improved as rapidly? In most homes there was a family 
altar where the family as a unit, recognized the Divine. 

As Whitefield leaves Boston note the volume and 
extent of his work. One is astonished at what he ac- 
complished. He was an early riser, generally at work 
by five in the morning and rarely was he free from the 
exacting demands upon his time and strength before 
midnight. Somewhere, someway, he found time for 
letter writing and for study and preparation for his 
preaching. He was however, extremely orderly in the 
care and arrangements of his papers and correspond- 
ence. The rigid regime of daily living of the Holy Club 
of college days produced a most valuable and useful 
habit. 

Whitefield preached to great throngs as he journeyed 
through Concord, Leicester, Brookfield and Cold 
Spring. At Marlborough Governor Belcher joined him 
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and accompanied him in a heavy rain storm to Worces- 
ter. He was greatly affected. “After morning prayer 
he took me by myself and exhorted me to go on in 
stirring up the ministers. ‘For’ he said, ‘reformation 
must begin at the house of God, and Mr. Whitefield, 
do not spare the rulers any more than the ministers, 
no, not the chief of them.’ And after the sermon the 
Governor said, ‘I pray God, I may apply what has 
been said to my heart. Pray Mr. Whitefield that I may 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.’”? And with 
many expressions of affection he bade Whitefield good 
bye. 

The four days’ journey from Boston at length 
brought Whitefield to Northampton where he was 
entertained in the home of Jonathan Edwards. The 
meeting of these two men is of historic interest as each 
enjoyed an international reputation. Both were eager 
for soul-saving, both were thorough students of the 
scriptures. Edwards was America’s most original and 
profound thinker in theology and metaphysics. White- 
field was the master of public assemblies, and in his 
day at least, unequaled in eloquent and persuasive ad- 
dress, and both had achieved remarkable success in 
the evangelistic field. Whitefield was well acquainted 
with Edwards’ “Narrative” of the Great Awakening 
which under his auspices began in 1734. Their methods 
of approach and appeal to the people in public address 
were quite dissimilar. And one smiles when noting that 
Whitefield chose in his preaching at Northampton to 
emphasize “the consolations and privileges of saints 
and the plentiful effusion of the Spirit upon the hearts 
of believers.”” He spoke of the joy and satisfaction of 
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the Christian life. Whitefield was always a happy, 
cheerful Christian and had little sympathy for the 
morose, sad-faced believer. 

Edwards was a bit over frank in criticism of White- 
field’s zeal which the guest silently resented. Each, 
however, showed the other the greatest respect, but 
they never came into a very intimate friendship and 
never seemed to quite understand each other and yet 
there was perfect harmony in their work and in after 
years there was hardly anyone who spoke in higher 
commendation of Whitefield and his labors than Ed- 
wards. 

Whitefield informs us in his Journal that he “‘felt won- 
derful satisfaction in being in the house of Edwards.— 
A sweeter couple I have not yet seen. Their children 
were not dressed in silks and satins, but plain, as be- 
comes the children of those who in all things ought to 
be examples of Christian simplicity. She is a woman 
adorned with a meek and quiet spirit; she talked feel- 
ingly and solidly of the things of God, and seemed to 
be such a helpmeet for her husband, that she caused 
me to renew those prayers, which, for some months I 
have put up to God, that He would be pleased to send 
me a daughter of Abraham to be my wife.—Lord, I 
desire to have no choice of my own, Thou knowest my 
circumstances; Thou knowest I only desire to marry 
in and of Thee. Thou didst choose a Rebecca for Isaac, 
choose one to be a helpmeet for me, in carrying on 
that great work which is committed to my charge. 
Preached this morning, and good Mr. Edwards wept 
during the whole time of exercise. The people were 
equally affected; and in the afternoon, the power in- 
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creased yet more. Our Lord seemed to keep the good 
wine till the last. I have not seen four such gracious 
meetings together since my arrival—Oh that my soul 
may be refreshed with the joyful news, that Northamp- 
ton people have recovered their first love; that the 
Lord has revived His work in their souls, and caused 
them to do their first works.” 

This revelation of conjugal and domestic bliss soon 
led to one of the most unique, interesting and amusing 
marriage proposals on record. In the most naive and 
unsophisticated correspondence, Whitefield proposed 
marriage to a really very talented and fine young lady, 
by a lengthy letter to her parents enclosing the love 
letter to the young lady herself. It was a strictly busi- 
ness proposition for Whitefield was fearful that he 
might appear sentimental. It is needless to say that the 
proposal was refused. The correspondence is too vol- 
uminous for insertion here but is very interesting. 

All credit to Mr. Edwards for his hearty commenda- 
tion on the effect of Whitefield’s preaching. It is here 
mentioned as a demonstration of the permanent and 
transforming character of Whitefield’s work. Edwards 
writes a while after his visit, “Mr. Whitefield’s sermons 
were suitable to the circumstances of the town; con- 
taining just reproofs of our back-slidings and in a most 
moving and affecting manner, making use of our great 
profession and our great mercies as arguments with us 
to return to God, from whom we had departed. Imme- 
diately after this, the minds of the people in general 
appeared more engaged in religion, showing a greater 
forwardness to make it the subject of conversation, 
and to meet frequently for religious purposes and to 
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embrace all opportunities to hear the word preached. 
The revival at first appeared chiefly among professors, 
and those who had entertained the hope that they were 
in a state of grace, to whom Mr. Whitefield chiefly 
addressed himself; but in a very short time, there ap- 
peared an awakening and deep concern among some 
young persons that looked upon themselves in a Chris- 
tian state; and there were some hopeful appearances of 
conversion; and some professors were greatly revived. 
In about a month or six weeks, there was a great alter- 
ation in the town, both as to revivals of professors and 
the awakening of others.” Rather remarkable results 
from a visit of a very few days and probably only two 
sermons. 

Whitefield reached Northampton late on Friday af- 
ternoon and proceeded on his journey early Monday 
morning, October 20, 1740. Mr. Edwards accompanied 
him to East Windsor to introduce him to his father, 
Timothy Edwards. He also preached at Westfield, 
Springfield, Wethersfield, Suffield, Hartford, Walling- 
ford, and Middletown. Everywhere great crowds gath- 
ered to hear him and he preached with more than his 
usual power. 

On Friday, October 24, he reached New Haven and 
was entertained in the home of Mr. James Pierpont a 
_ brother-in-law to Mr. Edwards. “Preached in the after- 
noon, and it being the time in which the Assembly met, 
the Governor, the council, and the members of the 
Lower House were present.—In the evening, I ex- 
pounded, at my lodgings to a room full of people.” 
Saturday he preached twice and dined with the Rector 
of the college. Sunday preached to immense congrega- 
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tions morning and afternoon, paid his respects to Gov- 
ernor Talcott who said “I am glad to see you, and 
heartily glad to hear you,” and added that he “was 
thankful to God for such refreshings on our way to 
rest.” It appears at this time that he met a student 
nineteen years of age, Samuel Hopkins by name, who 
became one of the most distinguished divines of New 
England. While one might not be justified in claiming 
that Hopkins was converted by the evangelist’s preach- 
ing, there is evidence in his memoirs and elsewhere that 
he was very deeply impressed and influenced by him. 
Later in life Whitefield came into intimate relations 
with Yale College. 

Sunday evening Whitefield journeyed on toward New 
York preaching in many of the larger towns. On 
Wednesday, October 29, when in Stamford he wrote 
in his Journal some impressions of New England. 
“Here I think it proper—before I enter into the 
Province of New York, to give God thanks for sending 
me to New England. I have now had an opportunity of 
seeing the greatest and the most populous part of it. 
On many accounts, it certainly exceeds all other prov- 
inces in America; and, for the establishment of re- 
ligion, perhaps all other parts of the world—The towns 
are large and well peopled. Every five miles, or perhaps 
less, you have a meeting house—In both provinces 
many, nay most that preach, I fear do not experimen- 
tally know Christ—God has remarkably, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, poured out His Spirit in 
several parts; and it often refreshed my soul to hear 
of the faith of their good forefathers, who first settled 
in these parts—surely they were a set of righteous 
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men. They certainly followed our Lord’s rule by ‘seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and His righteousness’— 
I think the ministers preaching almost universally by 
note have in a great measure lost the old spirit of 
preaching—it is a symptom of the decay of religion, 
when the reading of sermons becomes fashionable 
where extempore sermons did once almost universally 
prevail. When the spirit of prayer began to be lost, 
then forms of prayer were invented, and I believe, the 
same observation will hold as to preaching. 

“The civil government of New England seems to be 
well regulated; I think, at the opening of all their courts 
either the judge or a minister begins with prayer. 
Family worship, I believe, is generally kept up; and 
the negroes are better used than in any other province 
I have seen. In short, I like New England exceedingly 
well, and for Thy infinite mercys sake, shew that Thou 
hast a peculiar delight in these habitable parts of the 
earth.” 

It will be interesting to introduce here quotations 
from a report of Whitefield’s doctrines and labors by 
the eminent and highly respected Dr. Thomas Prince 
in his “Christian History” under date of January 26, 
1744-45, 

“He spoke with a mighty sense of God, eternity, the 
immortality and preciousness of the souls of his hear- 
ers, of their original corruption, and of the extreme 
danger the unregenerate are in; with the nature and 
absolute necessity of regeneration by the Holy Ghost; 
and of believing in Christ. 

“Fis doctrines were plainly those of the reformers; 
declaring against our putting our good works or moral- 
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Old portrait of Whitefield. 
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ity in room of Christ’s righteousness. But he insisted 
on it that the tree of the heart is by original sin ex- 
ceedingly corrupted, and must be made good by regen- 
eration, that so the fruits proceeding from it may be 
good likewise, that when the heart is renewed, it ought 
and will be careful to maintain good works; that if any 
be not habitually so careful who think themselves 
renewed, they deceive their own souls. 

“Tn short, he is a most importunate wooer of souls to 
come to Christ, for the enjoyment of him, and all his 
benefits —Multitudes were greatly affected, and many 
awakened with his lively ministry. Though he preached 
every day, the houses were crowded, but when he 
preached on the Common a vaster number attended 
and almost every evening the house where he lodged 
was thronged to hear his prayers and counsels.” 

On December first he wrote in his Journal, just as 
he was about to sail to the South, “‘But before I go on, 
stop Oh my soul; and look back a little on the great 
things the Lord hath done for thee during this excur- 
sion. I think it is now the seventy-fifth day since I 
arrived at Rhode Island. My body was then weak, but 
. the Lord has much renewed my strength. I have been 
enabled to preach, I think, one hundred and seventy 
five times in public, besides exhorting very frequently 
in private. 

“T have traveled upwards of eight hundred miles, 
and gotten upwards of 700 pounds sterling in goods, 
provisions and money for my poor orphans. Never 
did God vouchsafe me such great assistance. Never 
did I perform my journeys with so little fatigue, or 
see such a continuance of the divine presence in the 
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congregations to whom I have preached. All things 
concur to convince me that America is to be my chief 


scene of action.” 


(CHAPTER XV 


ENGLISH HOSTILITY BANISHED 


“T always find I have most power when I 
preach in the open air: a proof to me that 
God is pleased with this way of preaching.” 

Whitefield. 


“With a heart bleeding with compassion 
for so many thousands led captive by the 
devil at his will, on Easter Monday at six 
o’clock in the morning attended by a large. 
congregation of praying people I ventured to 
lift up a standard amongst them in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. Perhaps there 
were ten thousand waiting.” 

Whitefield at Moorsfield. 


CHAPTER XV 


On JANUARY 24, 1741 Whitefield embarked at Charles- 
ton for England on the “Minerva” and landed at Fal- 
mouth March 11. It was an exceptionally pleasant 
voyage and gave the preacher a much needed rest and 
quiet for reading, meditation and prayer. 

While he is making his homeward voyage we will 
take the opportunity to speak briefly of an exceedingly 
painful controversy between Whitefield and the Wes- 
leys. For a season it imperiled not only their intimate 
friendship but also the great evangelistic movement 
which jointly they had had so propitiously inaugurated. 
Whitefield was a Calvinist, Wesley an Arminian and 
both held to their opinions most tenaciously. Predes- 
tination was one of the chief bones of contention. 
Charles Wesley had preached and published a sermon 
against it, John Wesley preached and published a ser- 
mon against election and Whitefield was also making 
use of the press. 

On board the “Minerva,” Whitefield wrote a very 
strong and conciliatory letter to Charles Wesley. They 
met in London and with many expressions of affection 
and respect endeavored to heal the breach. Both parties 
used the press to champion their positions. To make 
the matter worse many irresponsible and radical ad- 
herents carried the matter to unfortunate extremes. 
The impartial historian recognizes that much that was 


injudicious, bitter and inexcusable had been said and 
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written. They were, however, about equally matched 
in overtures of peace and good will. With their strong 
convictions it was practically impossible for them to 
reach an agreement respecting theological doctrines 
which have never been settled. Fortunately they 
reached the very reasonable conclusion that they and 
all others have a right to their own views as long as 
these convictions do not prevent the ardent presenta- 
tion of the gospel. Acute controversy and the diverting 
of religious zeal to disputed questions is both unwise 
and harmful. 

While Whitefield, eleven years younger than John 
Wesley, was the more caustic and severe in certain 
respects, he gave evidence of a much wider catholicity 
of spirit. One fact should be emphasized. While these 
world leaders in evangelism disagreed respecting some 
theological questions they were agreed on the great 
essentials of the faith, and there was a characteristic 
similarity in their presentation of the gospel. It is in- 
teresting to note that the young, attractive and very 
wise wife of Wesley rendered valuable service in the 
re-establishment of the old friendship. 

Whitefield on landing at Falmouth proceeded at once 
to London. To his dismay he found the city extremely 
cold and hostile to him. Many of his old friends for- 
sook him. These conditions were particularly depress- 
ing because they effectively limited his preaching and 
soul-saving activities. He had been very untactful and 
injudicious in his publications. In them he had un- 
intentionally caused justifiable offense and during his 
absence the hostility to him had steadily grown and 
the flame was fanned into a blaze by a group of re- 
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ligious radicals more intent on maintaining their 
Opinions and in securing their own self interests than 
in soul-winning. 

The grit, wisdom and courage displayed by White- 
field in this embarrassing situation is worthy of highest 
praise. Whitefield made mistakes, plenty of them, but 
he was too great a man, too much of a genuine, true 
Christian, to fail to acknowledge his mistakes, to con- 
fess his errors, and to humbly atone for that which had 
caused offense. 

Most discouraging reports from the Orphanage fur- 
ther embarrassed and depressed him. The financial 
provision which he had so carefully made either proved 
inadequate or unwisely expended involving the Orphan- 
age and Whitefield in heavy debts and the definite 
threat of arrest. The English laws then were such that 
a threat of arrest for debt was not to be lightly treated. 
A debt much over five thousand dollars, a threat of 
arrest and a family of over one hundred to be main- 
tained four thousand miles away faced Whitefield. 

Although sustained by his courage and faith he spent 
a whole night in prayer. The next morning a gentleman 
sought his advice respecting the investment of a sum 
sufficient to meet Whitefield’s immediate needs. The 
investor learning of his trouble made him the loan. 

Whitefield then more courageously faced his other 
difficulties, exhibiting such a fine Christian spirit toward 
criticism and contempt that it reacted favorably in his 
behalf. Gradually he gathered about him an increasing 
group of loyal adherents. Ere long the crowds began 
to throng his preaching services as in former days. The 
work growing more exacting and voluminous he called 
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to his assistance certain consecrated laymen qualified 
to preach. Thus he unconsciously inaugurated a new 
movement in Christian service—the employment of lay 
preachers. Little did he realize that his experiment in 
using laymen would become the established custom of 
the churches for centuries to come. 

For a while Whitefield was a religious outcast. The 
churches were closed against him, and before the recon- 
ciliation, the Wesleys would not have him in their pul- 
pits. Even in Gloucester, his birthplace and in Bristol 
he was treated with contempt. His publisher refused to 
publish his sermons or pamphlets. This was an ex- 
ceedingly dark period in his life. Again as earlier in 
his ministry he was driven to the open air preaching. 
But even there he had to overcome a very aggressive 
opposition. Many of his old converts forsook him and 
not a few openly insulted him and some of these were 
his old-time helpers. 

But Whitefield carried on with splendid courage. A 
rough shed-like building had been built for his preach- 
ing services. This building was called Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, and from it as a center he began somewhat 
laboriously at first, to win back the crowds. He was 
soon very successful. The spiritual awakening spread 
and he began to have attractive invitations to preach 
elsewhere. 

Very providentially about this time Whitefield re- 
ceived and accepted a most urgent invitation to visit 
Scotland. So after taking passage from Leith after a 
pleasant voyage he arrived on the 30th of July 1741 at 
Edinburgh. He employed his time on ship board largely 
in letter writing. He was a great letter writer and at one 
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port, on an American trip, dispatched a package of over 
fifty letters. 

Whitefield received a royal welcome from many per- 
sons of rank and eminence and was immediately in- 
vited to preach. He, however, refused all engagements 
that he might confer with the Erskines of Dunfermline 
whose invitation to Scotland he had accepted. He 
preached for Mr. Erskine with his usual power. Further 
reference to his work in Scotland will be considered in a 
later chapter. He was tremendously encouraged by this 
visit and fell in love with Scotland. But he must not 
tarry at Scotland as he has a very important engage- 
ment in Wales. 

Riding a gift horse he hastened on his way to Wales 
to be married. This happy event took place November 
14, 1741 at Abergavenny. The bride was Mrs. Elizabeth 
James, a widow ten years older than Whitefield. Of 
this marriage, the bride and the home life, we shall 
speak at length later on. 

This trip to Scotland proved most fortunate for 
Whitefield and the cause of Christ. On his return to 
England he rejoiced to find conditions radically 
changed. He and the Wesleys were now reconciled and 
the old friendship largely restored. When Whitefield 
died in 1770 John Wesley preached the funeral sermon 
in London. Now that the two parties in the old con- 
troversy were working harmoniously together the 
tempest of acrimonious theological discussion soon 
spent itself. Prejudice modified, censorious publications 
soon ceased and after the storm there was a very re-— 
freshing calm radiant with sunshine. These changed 
conditions made possible some of Whitefield’s greatest 
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spiritual achievements in Great Britain. Although he 
was exceedingly positive in adherence to his principles 
and opinions he was never at heart a fighter, but a lover 
and champion of peace. Bitter and unfortunate as this 
controversy became nowhere else does one find a better 
vision of the victory of the best and highest in spiritual 
experience. His letter to Wesley is a fine exhibition of 
the spirit manifested by Whitefield. ‘““My honored 
friend and brother; For once hearken to a child, who is 
willing to wash your feet. I beseech you, by the mercies 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, if you would have my 
love confirmed towards you, write no more about the 
misrepresentations wherein we differ. Why should we 
dispute, when there is no possibility of convincing? Will 
it not in the end destroy brotherly love, and insensibly 
take from us that cordial union and sweetness of soul, 
which I pray God may always subsist between us? How 
glad would the enemies of the Lord be to see us di- 
vided? How would the cause of our common Master 
every way suffer by our raising disputes about par- 
ticular points of doctrine? Honored sir; let us offer 
salvation freely to all by the blood of Jesus, and what- 
ever light God has communicated to us, let us freely 
communicate to others.” 

Whitefield’s honeymoon was exceedingly short. A few 
days later he wrote from Wales of a glorious work 
there, then a bit later he was at Bristol organizing re- 
ligious societies and preaching in a large hall which 
friends had secured for him. The bride remained at her 
home in Abergavenny staying there until he could con- 
veniently take her with him on his journeys. He re- 
mained in Bristol some weeks. The attitude of the 
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people had entirely changed and in place of opposition 
there was now the spirit of hearty cooperation. Church 
adherents were spiritually awakened and multitudes of 
the unchurched were won to discipleship with Christ. 

From Bristol he went to London taking his wife with 
him and probably lodged with a Methodist friend. 
Whitefield was very particular about his entertainment. 
The entertainers must be people of good standing and 
reputation and further he had fixed habits. Up by five 
in the morning and in bed if possible at ten. Meals must 
be regular and on time, but he was such a fine conver- 
sationalist, with subtle humor and overflowing cheer- 
fulness, that it was considered a great privilege to 
entertain him. 

As the winter weather made open air preaching in- 
advisable Whitefield devoted his ability and strength 
to the services of the Tabernacle making frequent brief 
excursions to nearby churches. His preaching was 
greatly blessed, with many of the most prominent peo- 
ple of the city attending his services. 

This was a period of recovery for him. He preached 
with greater power and acceptance, his courage was 
strengthened and undoubtedly his wife’s influence 
steadied and enriched his life. In many ways it seemed 
as if he was storing up energy and preparing himself 
for, what many consider, the most significant triumph 
of his career. 

During the winter he was immensely cheered by the 
glowing reports of the revival in New England, Then, 
too, the conditions at the Orphanage were very satis- 
factory. He had preached at Gloucester and Bristol and 
practically all the old hostility had disappeared. White- 
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field had won the hearts of the people. Nearby the 
Tabernacle was Moorsfield where he had won successes 
and suffered some defeats. It was an open challenge 
which he could not resist and so he determined to pro- 
claim the gospel in what many considered the most 
difficult field for Christian service. 

On Easter Monday April 19th 1742 Whitefield began 
his work at Moorsfield. It was in the midst of the 
Easter holiday season, the spring weather was balmy 
and the crowds immense. We will let him speak for 
himself, ‘With a heart bleeding with compassion for 
so many thousands led captive by the devil at his will, 
on Easter Monday at six o’clock in the morning at- 
tended by a large congregation of praying people, I 
ventured to lift up a standard amongst them in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. Perhaps there were 
ten thousand waiting—I mounted my first pulpit and 
almost all flocked immediately around it. This service 
was successful.” 

At noon, encouraged by the attention in the morning 
he ventured out again: “I suppose there could not be 
less than twenty or thirty thousand people.” All the 
puppet shows and catch penny devices and petty 
gambling places were then in full operation. His preach- 
ing drew the crowds away from the booths. “You may 
easily guess that there was some noise among the 
craftsmen, and that I was honoured with having stones, 
dirt, rotten eggs and pieces of dead cats thrown at 
me whilst engaged in calling them away from their 
favourite but lying vanities.” 

He gave notice that he would again preach at six 
o’clock. ‘Thousands and thousands more than before, 
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still more deeply engaged in their unhappy diversions.” 
At this third service the crowd determined to break up 
the meeting and resorted to attempts to do Whitefield 
bodily harm. With extraordinary courage and resolution 
he held his ground. In the midst of actual perils he 
steadily carried on, and at the close of the service he 
enjoyed the great satisfaction of knowing that hundreds 
had that day started out in the Christian life. In the 
evening there was a jubilee meeting at the Tabernacle. 
“This was the beginning of the Tabernacle Society. 
Three hundred and fifty awakened souls were received 
in one day and I believe the number of notes exceeded 
a thousand.” These notes were sent to him during the 
Service. 

On the crest of a new wave of popularity Whitefield 
repeats his earlier success, attracting even larger 
crowds. Wider experience and increased maturity made 
him guarded in his addresses, more humble and more 
convincing in his presentation of the gospel message. 
He achieved great things in his various itineraries but 
here and now we would emphasize his marvelous tri- 
umphs in open-air preaching and that as the matchless 
soul-winner he GOES with his blessed gospel message 
to the people just as they are and where they are. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CAMPAIGNING FOR CHRIST IN SCOTLAND 


“Between thirty and forty thousand people 
were gathered in the glen on the Sunday, and 
of these three thousand communicated. It will 
help us to understand how widespread was the 
religious work at this time, if we remember 
that the population of Glasgow was about 
twenty thousand, had every man, woman, and 
child gone from the city and joined the people 
of Cambuslang, the whole would not have 
made more than two-thirds of one of the con- 
gregations assembled to hear Whitefield in 
that village.” 

James Paterson Gledstone, in “George Whitefield, 
Field-Preacher.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


A FEW months after his return from America he ac- 
cepted an urgent invitation to revisit Scotland. White- 
field made in all fourteen visits to Scotland and his 
services there were as successful as in England or 
America. It would require a volume were one to follow 
in detail all his evangelistic itineraries. There is how- 
ever so much repetition of essentially similar circum- 
stances that it seemed wiser to consider his spiritual 
impact upon Scotland and his wide spiritual and up- 
lifting influence as a whole. 

Scotland had suffered with other countries, a serious 
degeneration of the spiritual force. Formalism had 
taken the place of vital Christian faith. But Scotland 
had not sunk as low as England and Wales. The sturdy 
conservative character of the Scottish people had re- 
tarded the downward trend. In a formal manner there 
was Sabbath observance, family worship, Bible reading, 
and church attendance was well maintained, but the 
vital personal, spiritual experience was, in general, con- 
spicuous by its absence. Whitefield was amazed to find 
the people at his services bringing their Bibles and 
closely following him in his expositions. In Scotland 
there was far less of gross immorality and religious 
hostility. 

There is another factor in the religious conditions of 
Scotland worthy of note. The ministry was more keenly 
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awakening. A few ministers hearing of the revival in 
England immediately adopted such methods and avail- 
able means best calculated to arouse the people. Con- 
sequently Whitefield found a substantial start had been 
made toward a nationwide revival. He is however en- 
titled to great credit as the masterful leader of this 
great spiritual movement, and one of the greatest serv- 
ices he rendered was the awakening of the church to 
the necessity and privileges of soul saving. It was at 
first a severe shock to Scottish conservatism for one to 
pray and preach extempore, to speak in the open fields, 
and to proclaim church union when sectarianism was so 
dominant. There was great need of openmindedness to 
save the world for Christ. 

The Church of England and the Church of Scotland 
were much alike in one respect, the lack of vital 
spirituality, at least in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In England a group zealous for improved 
spiritual conditions were called Dissenters, a similar 
group in Scotland were called Seceders. When the Eng- 
lish church turned against Whitefield he was forced 
either to give up his preaching or to associate with the 
Dissenters. The conditions were different in Scotland 
where the churches were opened to welcome him. 

In Scotland two brothers, Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine, were the leaders of the Seceders. They had 
corresponded with Whitefield and were largely respons- 
ible for his visit to Scotland. They fully expected that 
he would devote all his time and attention to the 
“Associate Presbytery,” “The True Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland,” of which they were the leaders 
and champions, in much the same way he had associ- 
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ated with the Dissenters. In doctrine he was of the 
same mind as the Erskines but did not agree with them 
concerning church polity. 

He landed at Keith July 30, 1741 and at once the 
two opposing factions endeavored to win him to their 
standards. The state church invited him to preach in 
Edinburgh. He promised to preach in the evening but 
refused to preach in the morning. He then hastened to 
visit the Erskines at their home in Dunfermline, and 
preached for Ralph Erskine in the morning. After the 
service on the plea that he must hasten back to Edin- 
burgh to preach, he avoided a discussion of the contro- 
verted subject of church government. A few days later 
careful consideration was given to the whole matter. 
Whitefield would not yield, vigorously claiming that he 
was called to preach the gospel wherever the Spirit led, 
regardless of ecclesiastical sects and divisions. 

Much to his regret he was unable to avoid a breach 
with the Erskines. The churches in Edinburgh were 
open to him but the audiences were so large that he was 
forced to take to the open fields where often ten thou- 
sand people greeted him. He was gratified that people 
of the highest rank were regular attendants. Among 
them were the Marquis of Lothan, the Earl of Leven, 
Lord Rae, Lady Mary Hamilton, ‘Lady Frances 
Gardener, Lady Jane Nimmo and Lady Dirleton and 
many others. He was invited to their homes and in his 
later visitation he was presented with the “Freedom of 
the City” in many of the largest places. He was also 
much pleased that the students of the universities gave 
him such a respectful hearing. 

On June 3, 1742 Whitefield, accompanied now by his 
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wife, was again in Scotland. And while great masses of 
the people gave him a joyous welcome the Seceders 
were on the war path and went to extremes in their 
opposition in the press and in their meetings. It will not 
serve us any good purpose to enter into this contro- 
versy. Sufficient to note that apparently Whitefield did 
all that he consistently could to heal the breach and at 
length succeeded to a large extent. 

There was a large group moved by deep spiritual 
motives waiting to hear the voice of the great preacher. 
In the little village of Cambuslang on the south side of 
the Clyde, a suburb, and only five miles from Glasgow a 
very promising revival had started. The pastor of the 
local church Rev. William McCullock, a man of culture 
and learning and of unusual spirituality, hearing of the 
English revival wisely adopted its methods and began a 
definite campaign to reach the unchurched. His people 
heartily supported him in his plans. Soon the congre- 
gations outgrew the church accomodations and he began 
open air meetings. Nature as if anticipating these wants 
had provided a grassy level by the burnside and the 
brae which rises from it in the form of a natural am- 
phitheater wonderfully adapted to preaching services. 

As the interest in the revival deepened, the people by 
a largely signed petition requested a daily sermon. Sev- 
eral hundred had become interested, many had joined 
the church, and people from a distance came to these 
meetings. Such were the general conditions when White- 
field reached there. The first day he preached three 
times, at noon, at six and at nine o’clock to immense 
audiences and after the last sermon Dr. McCullock 
continued the preaching until past one in the morning. 
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The following Sunday was sacrament day. On 
Saturday Whitefield had preached to twenty thousand 
people. The Sabbath was the great day. Tents were 
erected in the glen, seventeen hundred “tokens” were 
distributed to those who wished to communicate. The 
tables stood beneath the trees. Godly ministers from 
near and far came to assist in serving the tables. All 
through the day there was preaching, and at night when 
the last communicant had partaken, all the various 
parties still unwearied and eager to hear more met in 
one vast congregation. At the request of the ministers 
Whitefield preached to an assembly of between twenty 
and thirty thousand, and the crowd was not tired in 
listening to him even though he preached for one and 
a half hours. 

The phenominal success of this gathering caused the 
Seceders to issue, or appoint a day of fasting ‘‘for the 
diabolical delusion which had seized the people.” White- 
field met the occasion with candor and composure. The 
matter is mentioned simply to indicate some of the 
difficulties which he encountered. 

The following Sabbath was also observed as sacrament 
day and over three thousand communicated and there 
were present about forty thousand people and the im- 
mense crowd remained to hear Whitefield even though 
it was raining hard. People from almost every part of 
the country attended these meetings and they returned 
to their homes all aglow with the new spiritual ex- 
periences. Consequently these revival meetings and 
their influence reached the most distant parts of 
Scotland. 

For the purpose of needful rest from his revival serv- 
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ices Whitefield retired for a short period. A letter 
written at this time to his mother is so filial and affec- 
tionate that it should be presented. His mother had 
sought a temporary home in Whitefield’s house in 
Bristol, probably his deceased sister’s home which had 
come into his possession, and the event so delighted 
him that he must write to welcome her as if he had been 
at home. “Honored Mother; I rejoice to hear that you 
have been so long under my roof, Blessed be God; that 
I have a house for my honored mother to come to. You 
are heartily welcome to anything my house affords as 
long as you please. I am of the same mind as formerly. 
If need was; these hands should administer to your 
necessities. I had rather want myself than that you 
should. I shall be highly pleased when I come to Bristol 
and find you sitting in your youngest son’s house. Oh; 
that I may sit with you in the house not made with 
hands eternal in the heavens—Your only daughter, I 
trust, is now in the paradise of God; methinks I hear 
her say ‘Mother, come up hither.’ Jesus I am sure calls 
you in his word. May his Spirit enable you to say 
‘Lord, lo I come.’ ” 

During his various visits to Scotland he seems to have 
preached in nearly all the cities and larger towns and 
this was accomplished only by the most excessive 
labors. Records show that when health permitted he 
preached from a dozen to twenty times a week and in- 
variably to immense audiences wherever and whenever 
the weather and local conditions were favourable. The 
people seemed never to tire of his preaching, but our 
attention is called to the results from the awakening and 
conversion of multitudes of all classes. Whitefield 
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always held tenaciously to the opinion that a redeemed 
soul evidenced that fact in a new life which affected all 
his relations, private and public. The glorious results of 
the Scottish revival was a nation-wide moral reforma- 
tion as well as a renewal of the spiritual life. 

It would be unfair and untrue to claim for White- 
field all the accomplishments of this great revival. Yet 
we must remember that it started as an indirect result 
of the English revival and certainly Whitefield gave 
masterful leadership to the movement in Scotland. The 
results of the awakening through the consecrated minis- 
try and a quickened church are felt even to this day. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


“Last night, February 8, 1744, I was called 
to sacrifice my Isaac—I mean to bury my own 
child and son, about four months old. Many 
things occured to make me believe he was not 
only to be continued to me but to be a 
preacher of the everlasting gospel—our part- 
ing with him was very solemn. We kneeled 
down and prayed and shed many tears of 
resignation: and then as he was born in the 
house wherein I was born, he was taken and 
laid in the church where I was baptized, first 
communicated, and first preached.” 

Whitefield on the Death of His Son. 


“My wife and I go: on like two happy 
pilgrims leaning on our beloved.” 
Whitefield. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HomE life may by implication well include a brief 
reference to Whitefield’s childhood. His father died 
when he was two years old, he was the youngest child 
and had, of course, no memory of his parent. Because 
of the death of her husband the mother felt a special 
responsibility in the care of her young son and regarded 
him with peculiar tenderness, shielding him from the 
gross temptations of the Bell Inn and providing for 
him the best educational advantages in her power. She 
died in December 1751, in her seventy first year, after 
her son had achieved his great success in soul-winning. 
She often said to him in childhood ‘‘I expect more com- 
fort from you than any of my other children.” She was 
not disappointed. Before her death he cared for her 
material interests and at her death he spoke most 
tenderly and appreciatively of her wise and loving de- 
votion to the highest and the best in life. 

In Whitefield’s early life his associations appear to 
have been almost entirely with young men at least that 
is the impression given by available biographical data. 
Boyhood love affairs were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. His later love affairs are almost a duplicate of 
those of John Wesley’s experience and much resemble 
those of not a few eminent men. 

A pleasant home life always made a strong appeal to 
Whitefield and some two years before his marriage the 
vision of conjugal and domestic happiness in the North- 
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hampton home of Jonathan Edwards crystallized a 
growing conviction that he ought to marry. The 
Orphanage sadly needed an efficient matron. The prac- 
tical and utilitarian in his thought very much out- 
balanced true love. Outwardly and philosophically he 
entertained a very mistaken notion of the true nature 
of human love. This was due, we believe, very largely 
to the vigor and rigor of his ascetic training at Oxford, 
for there is plenty of evidence from his loyal and 
affectionate attachment to his wife that there was 
nothing particularly abnormal in the real essence of his 
affections. His almost womanly tenderness for those in 
trouble, his personal love for children and the ardent 
affection for his friends reveal the real Whitefield. 

The wanderlust was very evident in his experiences, 
whether impelled by the unseen powers of the Divine, 
by natural inclinations, or a mixture of the two; each 
must judge for himself. He always considered his life 
Spirit-led and feeling obliged to obey the inner urge his 
action was often misjudged. The overwhelming con- 
centration of his thought upon his life work and the 
conviction that he was destined for a definite purpose 
naturally interfered with and interrupted the course of 
true love in his home. 

Shortly before he left America he had to make a voy- 
age by sloop from Savannah to Charleston to raise 
funds for his Orphanage. On board he devoted his 
attention to the writing of as strange a love-less and 
amusing love letter as can be found. It was addressed to 
an English young lady of charm and position at 
Blendon, probably to Miss Elizabeth Delamotte, a 
sister of the Mr. Delamotte who first welcomed him to 
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Georgia and was enclosed in one addressed to her 
parents in which they were asked whether they thought 
their daughter a proper person to be his helpmeet and 
the possible matron of the Orphanage. He declares that 
his heart is free from that foolish passion which the 
world calls love. His letter to the young lady was much 
in the same nature. He makes ‘“‘no great profession” to 
her. She however did not care to be wooed for house- 
keeping instead of home-making and Whitefield be- 
came a disappointed suitor but not a rejected lover. 

Nearly two years pass and we find Whitefield riding 
a gift horse from Scotland to Wales, to be married. 
Nothing is known of the courtship but it appears that 
they had been acquainted for some time. November 14, 
1741 the happy event took place at Abergavenny. The 
bride was a widow, Mrs. Elizabeth James, thirty six 
years of age, ten years older than her husband. The 
following is recorded in the parish register— 


George Whitefield 
and 
Elizabeth James 
married, November 14, 1741. 


Mrs. James’s maiden name was Burnells. Of his bride 
Whitefield wrote a friend “Once gay, but for three 
years last past a despised follower of the Lamb of God, 
neither rich in fortune nor beautiful as to her person, 
but I believe a true child of God, and one who would 
not, I think, attempt to hinder me in His work for the 
world.” Wesley, who spoke of her but a month before 
the marriage, had a very favorable opinion of her, ‘‘a 
woman of candor and humanity” and well he might 
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have added a woman of courage for she had personally 
silenced the criticism of some of Wesley’s opponents. 

There was a romatic incident which brightens this 
rather prosaic wedding. Rev. Ebenezer Jones of the 
Ebenezer Chapel near Pontzpoof was most happily 
married. His wife was a woman of eminent piety, strong 
mentality, and great affection. Whitefield was so en- 
chanted with their happiness, when visiting at their 
home that almost immediately he determined to change 
his homeless condition by marriage and very soon 
began to pay his addresses to Mrs. James. 

Mrs. Whitefield was a worthy, affectionate and loyal 
helpmeet. Home life they could never know as long as 
he would preach about every day, study and write 
letters at night, practices which he followed until his 
death. He was an itinerant missionary almost con- 
stantly on the move. In fact there was no honeymoon 
for he was away for his preaching almost immediately 
after the wedding. 

Most biographers consider their marriage unfor- 
tunate, unwise and unhappy. Undoubtedly Mrs. White- 
field had much to endure. Her husband in poor health 
generally, was thoroughly engrossed in his work. They 
had no permanent home and during most of their mar- 
ried life they were very poor and on occasion almost 
poverty stricken. But she was thoroughly in sympathy 
with his work, often accompanying him on his itiner- 
aries. She was with him in Wales, Scotland and Amer- 
ica, enjoying a degree of traveling vouchsafed to few 
women in her day. She was free of household duties, 
and enjoyed the hospitality of some of the best homes 
of two countries, and further her husband radiated 
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cheerfulness, was tender hearted, and one of the most 
delightful conversationalists anywhere to be found. 
Whitefield was a very famous man and received 
marked attention and courtesies from the most 
eminent and distinguished men of two countries. 

During his fourth visit to America his wife spent 
the winter with friends in Scotland. In his letter of 
thanks to these friends for their entertainment of his 
wife he writes with evident affection, ‘“Ten thousand 
thanks for caring so friendly for my dear wife in my 
absence.” 

On another occasion his wife accompanied him to 
Scotland. On his return to London he went overland 
doubtless by horseback while his wife returned by 
boat which was nearly wrecked in a violent storm. Of 
this Whitefield wrote: “The ship was in eminent 
danger but the Lord gave her much of His presence.” 
Later in life he referred most tenderly and signifi- 
cantly to their wedded union ‘‘My wife and I go on 
like two happy pilgrims leaning on our Beloved.” 

In September 1743 Whitefield devoted to his wife’s 
comfort all the time he felt justified in taking from his 
pressing duties. But before their fond anticipations were 
realized, under advice doubtless of his physician, he 
took his wife for a drive in a hired or borrowed chaise. 
He was an expert horseback rider but knew little of 
driving a horse in harness. Unfortunately he drove into 
a very deep ditch into which the horse fell and the 
chaise was overturned. Neither of the occupants were 
seriously injured although there is reason to believe 
that the accident may have hastened the death of the 
child. Whitefield wrote, ‘““But, oh; amazing love; We 
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were so strengthened that the horse and chaise being 
taken up and our bruises being washed with vinegar in 
a neighboring house, we went on our intended way, 
and came home rejoicing in God our Saviour.” 

A month after the accident, October 1743, a son 
was born. As soon as the news reached him in the 
‘country to which he had taken a short preaching ex- 
cursion, he hastened to London. When the infant was 
about a week old, his father baptized him in the 
Tabernacle, in the presence of a great audience and in 
the midst of genuine rejoicing. Gledstone in treating 
this happy event calls attention to the fact that the 
little one was not born in sumptuous surroundings, in- 
deed his home was not furnished when he arrived and 
his parents had to be content with borrowed furniture. 
The simple, grateful, humble heart of the famous 
preacher expressed itself true to form when he wrote 
to an old friend in Gloucester, “This afternoon I 
received your .kind letter and thank you a thousand 
times for your great generosity in lending me some 
furniture, having little of my own. I know who will 
repay you. Next week, God willing, my dear wife and 
little one will come to Gloucester for I find it beyond 
my circumstances to maintain them here. I leave, God 
willing, this day seven-night. My brother will receive a 
letter about wife’s coming, she and the little one are 
brave and well.” 

The child’s life was short like a dream. Within 
three weeks Whitefield was sitting at the Bell Inn in 
Gloucester in his brother’s house writing an account 
of the child’s death. He confessed and deplored his 
own need of chastisement. The letter is pathetic and 
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reveals Whitefield, his disappointed love, and _ his 
resignation to the will of God. 

“Last night, February 8, 1744, I was called to sacri- 
fice my Isaac—I mean to bury my own child and son, 
about four months old. Many things occurred to make 
me believe he was not only to be continued to me but 
to be a preacher of the everlasting gospel. Pleased 
with the thought and ambitious of having a son of 
my own so divinely employed, Satan was permitted to 
give me some wrong impressions, whereby, as I now 
find, I misapplied several texts of scripture,—before 
coming here, without knowing what had happened I 
enquired respecting the welfare of parent and child 
and by the answer found that the flower was cut down. 
I immediately called all to join in prayer in which I 
blessed the Father of Mercies for giving me a son, 
continuing him to me so long and taking him from me 
so soon.—our parting with him was solemn. We 
kneeled down and prayed and shed many tears of 
resignation; and then as he died in the house wherein 
I was born, he was taken and laid in the church where 
I was baptized, first communicated, and first preached.” 

It is said that there was one sermon which always 
melted great congregations into tears which from this 
time on gainéd new force, tenderness and love.—the 
sermon on Abraham’s offering up Isaac. His affection- 
ate heart, which might nourish the orphans of other 
fathers and mothers was denied the delight of fondling 
a child of his own. 

In the summer of 1768 Whitefield was preaching in 
Scotland. Soon after his return to London Mrs. White- 
field was stricken with inflammatory fever and after a 
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few days of intense suffering passed to her reward on 
August ninth, 1768. He preached her funeral sermon 
on the fourteenth and paid a most tender and eloquent 
tribute to her affection, courage, helpfulness and faith- 
fulness. He was greatly helped by her steadfastness, 
her good sense and her deep piety. 

Whitefield was a voluminous letter writer. A perusal 
of these letters clearly reveal his deep and leal hearted 
affection for his friends. His labors and sacrifices for 
the Orphanage as definitely indicate his love of chil- 
dren. His firm conviction that he was called to arouse 
the churches and to win souls for Christ in the English 
speaking world made impossible a permanent home 
life. This Spirit-led man followed orders as he under- 
stood them, and we believe not infrequently at a 
sacrifice of his own affections. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WHITEFIELD REVISITS AMERICA 


“Among those illustrious names, whose 
labors and lives adorn the church of God in 
the eighteenth century, none can be found 
more deserving of the liveliest gratitude, and 
the warmest praise, than that of George 
Whitefield. His life forms an era in the his- 
tory of evangelical religion: his preaching 
gave the first impulse to that glorious work 
of grace, which has, for more than a century, 
been going on in England, while his name 
will ever be associated with the most remark- 
able revival ever enjoyed by the American 
churches.” 

Rev. D. Newell in “Biography of Whitefield.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IN THE spring of 1744 Whitefield felt the imperative 
urge to re-visit America. His Orphanage demanded his 
attention and the Christian leaders of the colonies 
were earnestly requesting his return. Convinced that 
it was the will of God, he and his wife planned for an 
immediate sailing. Passage engaged at Portsmouth 
was canceled “for fear he would spoil the sailors” be- 
cause he was an evangelist. They were delayed two 
months before they secured accomodations on a boat 
sailing from Plymouth. 

While at this seaport Whitefield actively engaged 
in evangelistic labors, which seriously interfered with 
the immoral revels of a notorious group of young men. 
Thoroughly maddened, they determined to put an end 
to the preaching and if need be to the preacher as well. 
Suffice to add that definite attempts to take his life 
were made and that almost miraculously he escaped 
harm, and in the end great good was accomplished. One 
of his assailants, Henry Tanner, was converted and 
became an effective preacher. 

Whitefield’s unwillingness to prosecute his assail- 
ants and his remarkable courage in some of the most 
painful experiences of the Christian life, indicated that 
he was deeply imbued with the spirit of the Master. 
The assaults were committed under the most aggra- 
vating circumstances and without the slightest provo- 


cation. Here, as almost invariably elsewhere, these 
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persecutions in the end redounded to the glory of God. 

Whitefield and his party sailed from Plymouth 
August 10, 1744, on the “Wilmington.” The ship was 
one of a fleet of about one hundred and fifty vessels 
attended by several men-of-war as convoys. France 
and England were at war and each country was doing 
its utmost to ruin the commerce of the other. The 
presence of French men-of-war at Plymouth and the 
necessity for the proper convoys had caused the delay 
in sailing. Because of storms the “Wilmington” was 
soon separated from the convoys. One day the appear- 
ance of two ships caused a false alarm and at once 
everything possible was done to withstand an attack. 
He writes ‘““My wife after dressing to prepare for all 
events set about making cartridges. I, for the first time 
in my life, beat up to arms.” The supposedly hostile 
vessels proved to be friendly companions. There was 
also at one time a rather serious collision, but the 
“Wilmington” because of her superior tonnage es- 
caped unharmed. 

It was a tedious, tempestuous voyage subject to all 
the perils of war, prolonged tempests, and the equally 
dangerous protracted calms. At length, October 19, 
1744, they reached York harbor in the province of 
Maine. To reach the land a few hours earlier White- 
field boarded a small fishing smack, but darkness com- 
ing on, the smack missed her course and tossed about 
all night. There were neither provisions nor suitable 
accommodations aboard and the preacher suffered 
severely and was a very sick man when they landed. 

He received a royal welcome, preached although too 
sick to continue his journey. On crossing the ferry 
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while on his way to Portsmouth, N. H., he added 
to an asthmatic cold which was troubling him and 
again he was prostrated and his friends feared fatal 
results. 

While at Portsmouth he made the lasting friendship 
of two men distinguished in colonial affairs, Col. Wil- 
liam Pepperell and Mr. Sherbourne. They extended to 
him and his wife the hospitality of their homes and 
many other courtesies. It was nearly three weeks be- 
fore he was able to continue his journey to Boston. 
Meanwhile having spoken several times, and having 
met many of the leading men, prejudices which pre- 
vailed against him at first were largely removed, as the 
people became better acquainted with him. 

On November 27, 1744 he left Portsmouth for 
Boston and arrived there greatly exhausted by the 
journey. Yet soon we find him preaching in the largest 
churches to great audiences. He was much distressed 
to find an organized opposition to him and his work. 
Several ecclesiastical bodies had taken a hostile atti- 
tude toward him. On the other hand a group of the 
most representative ministers of New England had 
individually signed a very remarkable and carefully 
considered endorsement of his work. 

From this rather extended document the following 
quotation is taken because it not only expressed the 
sentiment of a very distinguished group of men but 
also because it ere long became the prevailing senti- 
ment of New England when the serious storms of 
theological discussion gave way to more charitable and 
appreciative appraisals of the extent, volume and 
value of Whitefield’s tireless efforts to win souls to 
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Christ. Only a small section of the report can here be 
given. 

‘“‘We whose names are undersigned, think it our in- 
dispensible duty, without judging or censuring such of 
our brethren as cannot at present see things in the 
same light with us, in this open and conjunct manner 
to declare, to the glory of Sovereign grace, our full 
persuasion, either from what we have seen ourselves, 
or received upon credible testimony, that there has 
been a happy and remarkable revival of religion in 
many parts of this land, through an uncommon di- 
vine influence, after a long period of decay and dead- 
ness, and a sensible and very awful withdrawal of the 
Holy Spirit from his sanctuary with men. The present 
work seems to be remarkable and extraordinary, on 
account of the number so wrought upon. We never 
before saw so many brought under soul concern and 
with great distress making the inquiry ‘What must 
we do to be saved?’ And these persons were of all 
ages and character.” 

Belcher who gathered the statistics declares that 
the extent of the revival can be estimated to a certain 
degree from the fact that while in 1729 the member- 
ship of the Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
of the country was about thirty three thousand, the 
number of communicants in 1745 could not have 
been less than seventy five thousand. By the testi- 
mony of those best able to judge, it would appear that 
to a surprisingly large extent those awakened con- 
tinued steadfast in the faith and gave unmistakable 
evidence of a changed inner life which became ap- 
parent in a changed outward life in the home, the 
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church, and the community. Whitefield’s soul-saving 
was not sensational and ephemeral but transforming 
and permanent. 

Notwithstanding the opposition and the approach- 
ing winter vast crowds assembled wherever White- 
field preached. Concerning the opposition he writes 
“For a while my situation was rendered uncom- 
fortable. But amidst all this smoke a blessed fire 
broke out. The awakened souls were as eager as ever 
to hear the word. Having heard that I expounded 
early in the morning in Scotland, they begged that I 
would do the same in Boston. I complied, and opened 
a lecture at six in the morning. I seldom preached to 
less than two thousand. It was delightful to see so 
many of both sexes, neatly dressed, flocking to hear 
the word, and returning home to family prayers and 
breakfast before the opposers were out of their 
beds.” 

A women’s prayer and conference meeting begun 
at this time continued for a half century and in- 
cluded in its membership some of the most prominent 
women of the city. An interesting sketch of the 
society appears in a rare reprint of the old New 
England Primer in 1849. Both Harvard and Yale 
joined in opposing Whitefield, their charges based 
largely upon their objection to itinerant and open 
air preaching, to preaching without notes and to their 
justifiable censure of his open and severe criticism of 
the clergy. Happily before his death his friendly re- 
lation with the colleges was fully restored. 

Braving the rigors of the New England winter, al- 
though in poor health, he engaged in a long preach- 
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ing campaign eastward even to New Hampshire and 
Maine, re-visiting the places where his greatest suc- 
cesses had been. The customary crowds greeted him, 
church adherents awakened, and large numbers of 
the young people took a definite stand for Christ. 
Everywhere he rejoiced to note the permanent effects 
of his labors in moral as well as spiritual reformation 
which had been incorporated in community affairs. 

The capture of Louisburgh, Cape Breton from the 
French in 1745, by New Englanders is now recog- 
nized as one of the most significant events in the 
history of the colonies. The thrilling story of this 
noted victory reminds us of one of Cromwell’s cam- 
paigns and his famous praying soldiers. Whitefield 
became closely related to this historic event. 

In the spring of 1745, the first expedition for the 
capture of the fortress of Louisburgh was set in 
motion. The fortress, strategically located, con- 
sidered practically impregnable, was of immense 
value to the French as a recruiting station. It was a 
formidable menace to the fishing interests, the com- 
merce and welfare of New England. Colonel William 
Pepperell, a warm personal friend of Whitefield, the 
only New Englander ever created a British baronet, 
was a constant attendant at the preacher’s Boston 
lectures. Before receiving his commission as general 
of the expedition he sought the advice of Whitefield. 
He disapproved but added that if it were of God their 
strength would be equal to their difficulties, however 
he declined the chaplaincy. 

Mr. Sherbourne, one of the commissioners, asked 
the evangelist for a motto for his flag and for his 
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soldiers. His wish was granted and this motto be- 
came historic, Nil Desperandum Christo duce: fear 
nothing with Christ your leader. Whitefield preached 
a sermon to the soldiers which was long remembered. 
Thus these praying New Englanders set out on an 
expedition seemingly impossible of success. A great 
volume of prayer was offered in their behalf by the 
folks at home. By a remarkable Providence and excep- 
tional leadership the fortress was captured. Six weeks 
later Whitefield preached the thanksgiving sermon 
in Boston to an immense crowd when the glad news 
was received. 

It is impossible for us to follow in detail White- 
field’s preaching itinerary in Rhode Island, New 
York, Connecticut and elsewhere. While interesting, 
our purpose to visualize him as the matchless soul- 
winner would not be particularly advanced. In New 
York he was much gratified to note that the seed 
sown had taken deep root and gave evidence of an 
abundant increase. He greatly enjoyed addressing 
through an interpreter about fifty Indian young 
people. A while before this David Brainerd had un- 
dertaken missionary work among the Delaware 
Indians. His visit to Philadelphia was like a home- 
coming for him because of his many friends there. 

So often, and with much reason, critics speak of 
the inferior quality of Whitefield’s printed sermons 
that we pause to note the results of the perusal of one 
sermon. In 1743 a young Scotchman, then residing 
in Hanover, Virginia, had obtained a volume of ser- 
mons preached in Glasgow. A gentleman of Hanover 
read these sermons and found them so helpful that he 
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invited his neighbors to his house to share the bene- 
fits. The interest deepened, a large circle was reached 
and a Presbyterian church was organized. Naturally 
Whitefield became interested in this revival and 
spent several days in preaching and exhorting the 
people. Four years after the first reading of the ser- 
mons, there were four strong churches organized in 
and about Hanover. 

As to his activities for the next few months little is 
known save that he gave much attention to Bethesda 
and successfully proclaimed the gospel through the 
South, finding such great need of missionary work 
that he wished to spend his remaining days in Amer- 
ica. But all this time his health was failing until upon 
the advice of his physician and friends he sailed to 
the Bermudas for rest. 

Whitefield was in America almost exactly four years. 
He had faced bitter opposition with unflinching cour- 
age, endured untold hardship in horseback riding over 
rough roads and forest trails and sometimes sleeping in 
the open, with his life often imperiled by man, beast 
and flooded streams. This intrepid soldier of the cross 
obeyed the great command to “GO” into all the world 
and to preach the gospel just where it was most needed. 
The one great urge and impulse of his life was soul- 
winning to the full enjoyment of a life hid with Christ 
in God. America and the Church of Christ will never 
know or fully appreciate the marvelous service of 
George Whitefield. 


CHAPTER XIX 


LADY HUNTINGDON AND THE SOCIETY 
ELITE FOR CHRIST 


“She was certainly one of the most remark- 
able women of that or any age. Her name will 
be had in everlasting remembrance we can 
hardly see how Whitefield and Wesley and the 
other prominent leaders in that religious 
movement would have carried on the work as 
they did, without her pecuniary assistance and 
other efficient aid, certain it is that in all sub- 
sequent ages her name will be associated with 
those of the most illustrious reformers of that 
extraordinary revival period.” 

Heman Humphrey, ex-President of Amherst College. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WHITEFIELD’s visit of about a month to the Bermudas 
improved his health but did not fully restore it, and no 
wonder for he was busy every hour of the day with his 
preaching and conferences. It was his desire to return 
to America, but the summer was advancing and he 
feared, with good reason, that the heat of the southern 
climate would cause a relapse. Meanwhile he was re- 
ceiving urgent calls to resume his labors in England. He 
forwarded to Georgia the funds he had collected for the 
Orphanage, wrote his wife, who was at Bethesda that 
he intended to return to America within a year, and 
then embarked on the brig “Betsy” for England. 

The homeward voyage of twenty eight days was 
rapid and reasonably comfortable but he was not free 
from startling alarm. The French men-of-war were 
watching them like hungry sharks, and on the first day 
out gave them chase, although no attack was made. And 
when the ‘Betsy’ approached the English Channel 
where the war ships swarmed “a large French vessel 
shot twice at, and bore down upon us. We gave up all 
for gone.” For some unknown reason the pursuing 
battleship turned and left the trembling prey unharmed. 

Whitefield because of weakness, and to spare his 
throat and lungs did little preaching or work on the 
voyage much to his regret. He was, however, very busy 
revising his Journals, making many corrections and 
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alterations to improve what he confessed had been 
written carelessly. 

He reached Deal, England, on July 4, 1748, starting 
immediately for London, reaching the city two days 
later, after an absence of almost four years. He was 
welcomed by many thousands and almost overcome by 
the expressions of love and devotion. The damaged 
fortunes of the Tabernacle immediately revived when 
he resumed the pulpit and the management of its 
affairs. The St. Bartholomew church was open to him 
and he preached to immense congregations and assisted 
in administering the sacraments to a thousand com- 
municants. Four years had wrought some unfortunate 
changes at Moorsfield as well as at the Tabernacle. 
These to a very large extent vanished when Whitefield 
started preaching again at Moorsfield. 

He was greatly distressed by an embarrassing finan- 
cial situation. To meet troublesome debts contracted 
by those in charge of the Orphanage he was obliged to 
dispose of his household furniture. Then too, his mother 
needed his assistance. She was still living in Gloucester 
and he was very anxious to render her all the aid 
he could. 

There was, however, no loss in the effectiveness of his 
preaching. The crowds heard and heeded his message 
as eagerly as before, the loyalty of his friends stronger 
than ever and the opposition much diminished. 

An event of the greatest importance occurred soon 
after his arrival in London. Lady Huntingdon, of whom 
we have already spoken sent the evangelist Howel 
Harris to London to request Whitefield to call as soon 
as convenient upon her at her home in Chelsea. As a 
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result of this call Lady Huntingdon became his most 
loyal and valued friend, immediately choosing him one 
of her chaplains. 

Lady Selina Huntingdon socially and intellectually 
was one of the most prominent women of her time in 
England and became through her association with 
Whitefield and the cause which he represented, one of 
the foremost religious leaders, among women, for half 
a century. She was the second of three daughters of 
Washington Shirley, second Earl Ferras, and was born 
August 24, 1707, at Stanton-Harold, Leicestershire. At 
the age of twenty one she married Theophilus, ninth 
Earl of Huntingdon. Worth, wealth and royal descent 
placed both husband and wife in the foremost ranks of 
English society. 

She adopted the principles of Methodism, much to 
the dismay of her friends, and soon was affiliated with 
Whitefield because of his Calvinistic views. Two sisters 
of the Earl, Lady Margaret and Lady Catherine, had 
married clergymen, the former was the wife of Benja- 
min Ingham a member of the Holy Club and a close 
friend of Whitefield and the Wesleys; Lady Catherine 
had married Rev. Mr. Wheeler. Largely through the in- 
fluence of Lady Margaret the Countess became deeply 
interested in religion. 

Always a woman of exemplary character and a faith- 
ful observer of the customary practices of the church, 
the change in her religious views caused a severe 
struggle. During a protracted illness she gave the mat- 
ter much thought and called the Wesleys for consulta- 
tion. This was in 1739 and the Countess was thirty two 
years old. From this time she gave herself with ever 
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increasing zeal to the interests of the new evangelistic 
movement. 

Her association with the despised Methodists caused 
consternation among her friends and they thought the 
Earl should do something to reconvert her. The Earl 
turned the whole matter over to his former tutor, Bis- 
hop Benson. He found the task more difficult than he 
had expected, for she was thoroughly posted in the 
scriptures, so confident that she was right that he 
utterly failed to change her views. He was nettled and 
departing in haste and anger he expressed regret that 
he had ever laid hands of ordination on George White- 
field, whom he blamed for her conversion. Lady 
Huntingdon very firmly but politely said, ““My Lord, 
mark my words, when you are on your dying bed, that 
will be one of the few ordinations you will reflect upon 
with complaisance.” This prophecy was absolutely 
fulfilled for on his dying bed the Bishop sent his re- 
gards and commendations to Whitefield with a sub- 
stantial gift of money. 

The Countess because of her friendship with White- 
field assumed leadership of some of his followers who 
became known as the Countess Huntingdon Con- 
nections. Her husband the Earl died in 1746 be- 
queathing to her immense wealth. In her benefactions 
and philanthropies she was distinguished throughout 
the English speaking world. Whitefield was one of her 
chaplains and her trusted adviser. For the education 
of ministers she established a college at Trevecca, 
Wales. She built, or became possessed of over forty 
chapels in different parts of the country, with her 
principal chapel at Bath. She also expended large sums 
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for the support of young men trained as itinerant 
preachers. She contributed generously towards the 
support of Whitefield’s Orphanage and under his 
advice gave liberally in aid of American colleges. 

The Countess sought an interview with Whitefield 
immediately upon his return from America. She was 
well acquainted with his preaching ability and now she 
was determined to make a remarkable experiment— 
the opening of her mansion and the inviting of the élite 
of England to hear the famous preacher in her own 
drawing room. It was a novel and rather risky experi- 
ment, with religious conditions as they were. White- 
field had enjoyed amazing success in reaching the com- 
mon people, would he be as successful with the élite, 
and would they accept her invitations? 

With much trepidation Whitefield accepted her in- 
vitation and preached twice to the Countess’s satis- 
faction. Soon a brilliant circle was gathered around him 
and he addressed them with all his usual unaffected 
earnestness and natural gracefulness and they listened 
with close attention. The Earl of Chesterfield thanked 
him and paid him one of his studied high mannered 
compliments at the close. “Sir” he said “I will not tell 
you what I shall tell others, how I approve of you.” His 
wife and two sisters, Lady Gertrude Hotham and the 
Countess Delitz became consistent life-long disciples of 
Christ. Bolingbroke was persuaded to attend and paid 
marked attention and in a letter to Lady Huntingdon 
later wrote “Mr. Whitefield is the most extraordinary 
man of our times. He has the most commanding elo- 
quence I have ever heard in any person.” 

Hume also became an admirer of his eloquence which 
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had a charm for both colliers and peers, saying “‘White- 
field is the most ingenious preacher I have ever heard, 
it was worth going twenty miles to hear him.”” Hume 
gave a remarkable illustration of the effect with which 
Whitefield once employed apostrophe. This was not 
given at Chelsea, however. “Once after a solemn pause 
he thus addressed his audience ‘the attendant angel is 
just about to leave the threshold of this sanctuary and 
to ascend to heaven. And shall he ascend and not bear 
with him the news of one sinner amongst all this multi- 
tude reclaimed from the errors of his way?’ To give 
greater effect to his exclamation Whitefield stamped his 
foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and cried 
out, ‘Stop, Gabriel, Stop, ere you enter the sacred 
portals, and yet carry with you no news of one sinner 
converted to God!’ The address was accompanied with 
such animated yet natural action that it surpassed any- 
thing I ever saw or heard in any other preacher.” 

The Prince of Wales attended these parlor meetings 
and one day in Court he asked a prominent society 
leader ‘“Where is my Lady Huntingdon that she is so 
seldom here?” “I suppose, praying with her beggars.” 
The prince shook his head, and said, “Lady Charlotte, 
when I am dying, I think I shall be glad to seize the 
skirt of Lady Huntingdon’s mantle to carry me up 
with her to heaven.” 

Following are some of the great and noble who at- 
tended the drawing-room services: The Duchess of Ar- 
gyll, Lady Betty Campbell, Budd Doddington, George 
Selwyn, the Duchess of Montagu, Lady Cardigan, Lord 
Townsend, Charles Townsend, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord North and Lord Sandwich. The doctrines which 
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Whitefield emphasized found many other believers be- 
sides the Countess. The first Earl of Bath was one of 
these, Lord St. John, half brother of Bolingbroke seems 
to have been a convert. His last words to the clergyman 
who attended him, were “‘To God I command myself; 
I feel how unworthy I am. But He died to save sinners 
and the prayer of my heart now to Him is, God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Lord Bolingbroke was greatly 
affected by his brother’s belief and told the Countess 
“vou may command my pen when you will, it shall be 
drawn in your service.” 

Lady Fanny Shirley, aunt of the Countess, a regnant 
beauty of the day and a prominent society leader be- 
came a consistent member of the Whitefield group. That 
Whitefield did not compromise the truth in his appeals 
is very evident and he made it clear that he sought this 
introduction to society only as a means of winning 
souls to Christ. He wrote the Countess Delitz who be- 
came an ardent disciple of Christ, ‘“‘Ceiled houses, 
gaudy attire and rich furniture do not make the world 
appear less a wilderness to a mind enlightened to see the 
beauties of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Under the auspices of the Countess a prayer meeting 
was started for the women who from the circles of rank 
and fashion became the followers of the Lord. “Reli- 
gion” writes the Countess to Philip Doddridge, the 
great theologian, “‘was never so much the subject of 
conversation as now. Some of the great ones hear with 
me the gospel patiently and thus much good is sown by 
Whitefield’s preaching. Oh, that it may fall on good 
ground and bring forth abundantly.” 

The access to the higher ranks of society, so rarely 
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granted to an evangelistic preacher brought Whitefield 
in touch with some of the most distinguished intellectual 
leaders of the day. He quickly made friends with them 
and was the instrumentality which won many of them 
to the standard of the cross. Doddridge called White- 
field “‘A flaming servant of Christ.”” Tyerman the biog- 
rapher thus speaks of the death of Isaac Watts on 
November 25, 1748, ‘“‘We see Whitefield standing at 
the bedside of good Isaac Watts asking ‘how he found 
himself.’ ‘I am one of Christ’s waiting servants,’ was 
the dying Doctor’s reply.” Whitefield raised him up in 
bed to make him more comfortable, and Watts apolo- 
gized for the trouble. ‘Surely’ replied Whitefield ‘I am 
not too good to wait on a waiting servant of Christ.’ 
Half an hour later the famous hymn-writer died.” 

This extended reference to the Countess has furn- 
ished the opportunity of introducing Lady Huntingdon 
as one of the most remarkable women of the age, with 
a passion for soul saving; but most especially to 
emphasize the historic fact that Whitefield was as suc- 
cessful in soul-winning among those of the highest 
ranks of society as among the lowest. While in God’s 
sight one soul has no greater value than another and we 
are to ‘‘GO” to all regardless of rank or position yet we 
recognize that the conversion of one like the Countess 
is of extraordinary value in extending the kingdom of 
God. No small part of Whitefield’s contribution to the 
great spiritual awakening was his ability to arouse 
Governor Belcher of Massachusetts, Lady Huntingdon 
and many others who like the couriers of old took up 
the flaming torch of truth and independently became 
champions of the Christian faith. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE WELSH CAMPAIGN AND LAST DAYS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


“Whitefield was always aggressive and in 
advance of his brethren in the adoption of new 
methods of doing good. He led the way in 
field-preaching, in the employment of laymen 
as preachers, in organizing the new Welsh 
converts into a general association of Metho- 
dists, and he seems also the first to prepare a 
hymn book for his congregation at the Taber- 
nacle. He was a pathfinder. His zeal, courage, 
and faith kept him foremost.” 

James Paterson Gledstone, in “George Whitefield, 
Field Preacher.” 


CHAPTER XX 


WHITEFIELD an itinerant preacher and soul-winner was 
never content to continue his work long in one place. 
He repeatedly re-visited the places where his best work 
had been done. The Tabernacle in London received 
more attention than any other place. Wearied with 
long and exhausting labors elsewhere he sought the 
Tabernacle where loyal friends always welcomed him 
and where he was largely free from irritating and un- 
just criticism. He continued his open air preaching to 
immense crowds with all his old time vigor and appar- 
ently with increasing power. Twice he visited Holland 
if scant records are to be accepted. 

When one contemplates the thousands of miles 
traveled, largely on horseback, the thirteen voyages 
across the Atlantic and numerous coastwise trips, and 
the thousands of sermons preached, the wonder grows 
that one man could accomplish so much. The latter 
part of his life he was really a sick man. It seemed as if 
he recognized that his days were numbered and he felt 
the urge to spiritually arouse and awaken the people 
in every part of the country. Whether he engaged in 
these extensive itineraries with a definite plan is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful but this Spirit-led man pressed ever 
forward doing that which in the end accomplished the 
greatest and best results. During the latter years of his 
life, with increasing intensity he kindled spiritual fires 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and America, in 
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the remotest districts as well as in the great centers, 
among the lowly and criminal as well as with the 
privileged and higher ranks, all classes and conditions. 
These fires which he kindled spread, and uniting swept 
over the countries in a moral movement and a spiritual 
revival. The great winner of souls frequently and hon- 
estly declared that it mattered little what became of 
George Whitefield if only Christ his Master was 
exalted. 

From Bristol, Whitefield wrote, June 24, 1749, 
“Yesterday, God brought me here, after a circuit of 
about eight hundred miles, and enabled me to preach 
to, I suppose, one hundred thousand souls. I have been 
through eight Welsh counties and I think that we have 
not had one dry day. The work in Wales is much upon 
the advance and likely to advance daily.” 

In February, 1750, he left London on an extensive 
itinerary, Gloucester, Bristol, Cornwall and on further 
north. At Ashby he visited Lady Huntingdon who had 
been sick and enjoyed a delightful interview with Dr. 
Doddridge, meeting a group of distinguished men at a 
conference. One of the guests, Mr. Hercey in a letter 
gave his impression of Whitefield. “For my part, I 
never beheld so fair a copy of our Lord, such a living 
image of the Saviour, such exalted delight in God and 
such large benevolence to man, such a steady faith in 
the divine promises such a fervent zeal for the divine 
glory.” 

On July 6, 1750, he reached Edinburgh. He remained 
about a month in Scotland preaching generally two 
sermons a day to extremely large congregations. After 
much “ranging about,” as he termed it, “in the differ- 
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ent counties to see who would believe the gospel re- 
port,” he returned to London for the winter. 

In the early spring of 1751 he made another big 
circuit through Gloucester, Devonshire and the English 
counties. He also spent three weeks in a remarkably 
successful tour of Wales preaching with his accustomed 
frequency, eloquence and results. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin, Ireland where he arrived early in 
June and remained for about six weeks. He received a 
true Irish welcome. The city of Dublin was thoroughly 
aroused and great audiences greeted him everywhere 
in Ireland. He preached at Limerick where as a half 
starved voyager he landed after the tempestuous trip 
from Savannah, Nov. 12, 1738. 

At Waterford and Cork he was treated with respect 
where the Methodists had been abused. He received a 
very urgent invitation to remain permanently. On his 
return to Dublin the conditions were so delightful that 
he wished he had visited Ireland earlier. At Belfast the 
welcome was even more satisfactory. After a_ brief 
sojourn he left for Scotland. The old opposition had 
almost entirely disappeared. The people were exceed- 
ingly cordial and before he ended his labors there he 
learned with great joy and satisfaction that he had 
won the love and respect of Scotland. Later, he was 
highly honored by vote of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland and by the commendation of the 
Lord High Commissioner. He returned to Ireland and 
crowds greeted him but some word spoken by him 
caused immediate offense and he was assaulted and 
barely escaped with his life. He bore the scars from 
the wounds received for the rest of his life. 
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Whitefield’s relation to Wales is very interesting but 
condensation is justified for his experiences essentially 
duplicate what occurred elsewhere, similar response 
and welcome, similar opposition, similar powerful 
preaching and noteworthy results. 

Before the beginning of the revival the moral and 
spiritual conditions in Wales were lower even than 
those of England. The Welsh clergymen, however, 
began an aggressive evangelistic campaign very soon 
after the awakening in England. Open air preaching 
and much which characterized the English revival had 
been adopted, so when Whitefield made his first visit 
there the work of soul saving was well under way with 
two outstanding and efficient leaders. Griffith Jones, 
rector of Landdowror was a man of ardent spirituality, 
unflinching courage and a most distinguished preacher. 
He had anticipated the Methodists by preaching at 
wakes, fairs and other riotous gatherings of the people. 
The clergy, consequently refused the use of their 
churches to him, and he like Whitefield was compelled 
to undertake open air preaching and was very success- 
ful. By the establishment of the Welsh Circulating 
Schools he did his greatest work. He reasoned wisely 
that through the training of itinerant teachers, who 
were really lay preachers, great results could be ob- 
tained. He was not mistaken for the scattering of these 
evangelistic teachers throughout the land accomplished 
much good. 

Howel Harris, of the same age as Whitefield, was 
much like the great preacher in disposition, in gifts, in 
experience and in whole hearted consecration. He was 
an Oxford student but had failed to secure ordination. 
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This did not, however, hinder his determination to 
preach the gospel. Beginning in his own home parish 
he began a house-to-house visitation and then he gath- 
ered the people in the homes for preaching services. 
The results of his efforts were remarkable. His work 
grew and there was a general reformation in several 
counties and the places of worship were crowded 
wherever he preached. Harris and Whitefield became 
the best of friends. Whitefield wrote to Harris from 
London in 1738; “My dear brother—Though I am 
unknown to you in person, yet I have long been united 
with you in spirit; and have been rejoicing to hear 
how the good pleasure of the Lord prospered in your 
hands. Go on, go on. He that sent you will assist, com- 
fort and protect you and make you more than con- 
queror through his great love. I am a living monument 
of this truth. I love you, and wish you may be the 
spiritual father of thousands and shine as the sun in 
the kingdom of your Heavenly Father. Oh; How I 
shall rejoice to meet you at the judgment seat. How 
you will honor me if you would send a line to your 
affectionate though unworthy brother.” Harris imme- 
diately answered this letter and later became an adviser 
to the Lady Huntingdon. 

In Wales as well as in England there was violent 
opposition to the new movement but it did not greatly 
hinder the evangelists in their work. In October, 1742, 
a group of clergymen and laymen met to confer on the 
best plan of organizing Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
Whitefield was chosen moderator. On January 5, 1743, 
the General Association of Methodists in Wales held a 
protracted session, planning a widespread evangelistic 
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movement. Whitefield was the promoter, director as 
well as moderator. He thus became the leader in the 
Welsh revival. 

One very significant phase of Whitefield’s work gen- 
erally ignored should have a prominent place in our 
thought. He was directly or indirectly a great builder 
of churches and societies for the promotion of the 
evangelistic awakening, and for the care, encourage- 
ment, training and fellowship of those awakened to 
new spiritual life and activities. Lady Huntingdon had 
established and was maintaining some forty chapels 
many of which eventually became churches. Whitefield 
was co-operating with her as her chief adviser and in 
these the preacher’s spirit and methods were predom- 
inant. Thus the results of Whitefield’s ministry were 
conserved and wrought into permanent organizations 
many of which under various names are in vigorous 
existence today. 

In Wales, Ireland and Scotland those won to Christ 
by his appeals were so thoroughly awakened that to a 
remarkable degree they became individually centers 
and groups for perpetuating the essential principles of 
the Christian faith. Whitefield never claimed to be an 
organizer, and never desired like the Wesleys, to be 
the founder of a new denominational organization. This 
attitude was most consistent with his positive advocacy 
of church union and in this respect he was a century 
ahead of his times. Notwithstanding the fact that he 
disclaimed the desire to organize, almost everywhere 
there sprang into existence definite organizations among 
his followers on the trail of his preaching and this was 
most fortunate. 
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Our purpose of presenting Whitefield as a soul- 
winner for Christ and the want of space prevents more 
than a brief and very inadequate reference to the 
numerous Whitefield churches. For a complete state- 
ment the reader is referred to a chapter in ‘George 
Whitefield—the Awakener” by Rev. Albert D. Belden. 
This large volume is without question the most satis- 
factory biography of Whitefield. The author is the 
honored and distinguished pastor of the Whitefield 
church in London and probably the best living author- 
ity on his life and works. Among the most important 
of the Whitefield churches mention may be made of 
Moorsfield and Tottenham Court Road in London, 
Kingswood and Penn Street in Bristol and the Taber- 
nacle Dursley and Rodborough with those known as 
the Rodborough Connection in Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire. All these churches are Congregational in 
polity and all but one in denominational affiliation now. 

All this is hardly more than an introduction to the 
story of the Whitefield churches. The spirit which 
caused their organization has made them the mother of 
churches, in all these various localities. Further the 
ministers of these churches in the past but more espe- 
cially in recent years have been among the most dis- 
tinguished preachers of Great Britain. With few ex- 
ceptions these churches are now animated by that 
evangelistic spirit so conspicuous in their organization 
and they stand today as the very real, tangible and 
potent evidence that Whitefield’s work was permanent 
and after two centuries is still operative and powerful. 

When we contemplate the contribution made by 
these churches and their leaders in two centuries to 
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the welfare of the English people and when we draw 
aside the curtain of the future that we may catch a 
glimpse of the continuous effects of Whitefield’s labors 
in years to come any tribute to his memory seems very 
inadequate. 

As Whitefield bade farewell to his beloved England 
he entertained the hope of returning, but the state of 
his health was such that his friends recognized that 
this was a final farewell. His last preaching service in 
London although very sad was long remembered. On 
September 4, 1769 he bade good bye to his native land 
never again to return. 


CHAPTER XXI 


LAST DAYS IN AMERICA, TRIUMPH AND 
TRANSLATION 


“Lo! by the Merrimac Whitefield stands 
In the temple that never was made by hands, 
Curtains of azure, and crystal wall, 
And dome of the sunshine over all; 
A homeless Pilgrim, with dubious name 
Blown about on the winds of fame; 
Now as an angel of blessing classed, 
And now as a mad enthusiast. 
Called in his youth to sound and gauge 
The moral lapse of his race and age, 
And, sharp as truth, the contrast draw 
Of human frailty and human law: 
Possessed by the one dread thought that lent 
Its goad to his fiery temperament, 
Up and down the world he went. 
A John the Baptist crying, ‘Repent!’ ” 
Whittier’s “The Preacher.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


WHITEFIELD crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and 
made seven visits to America. By means of his itinerant 
preaching he presented the gospel in practically all the 
cities and most of the larger villages in the colonies. 
With his marvelous genius of adaptability there was 
always something new and fresh in his preaching so 
that repeated visits increased rather than lessened the 
potency and attractiveness of his services. For our pur- 
pose, however, there would be a monotonous repetition 
were we to follow in detail his preaching activities for 
these final itineraries of his life. He was a pioneer 
preacher sowing the good seed throughout the length 
and breadth of the colonies, seed which ere long yielded 
a bountiful harvest for the colleges, the churches and 
the cause of Christ. And thus far historians have not 
fully appreciated his immense contribution to our na- 
tional life in its formative period. Whitefield loved 
America. He became tremendously interested in the 
pioneering spirit and was never happier than when 
working among the alert, practical, and forward look- 
ing colonists. 

Happily his last visit to America although brief was 
significant, and satisfactory. In a word, it was a vindi- 
cation, a culmination and a triumph for Whitefield. 
Frequently in his letters written at the time, he declared 
with deep emotion that the old opposition seemed to 
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greater cordiality than ever before. He was almost 
overwhelmed with the number of urgent invitations to 
preach. These invitations came from all classes and 
conditions of the people, the most prominent churches 
and those struggling for existence; from the Episcopal 
churches which hitherto had closed their doors to him, 
and from the other denominations; from soldiers, sail- 
ors, Negroes and Indians; invitations from almost 
every section of the country. 

These changed conditions were particularly gratify- 
ing to him for he had always been animated by the 
desire to present the gospel to all classes irrespective of 
rank or position. He was a champion of church union 
and greatly rejoiced to note the increasing co-operation 
of the denominations. 

To those who have learned to love this Spirit-led 
man, for what he was and for what he did, it is a mat- 
ter of great satisfaction that Whitefield’s last days in 
America were far the happiest, most fruitful and the 
most peaceful of all his American experiences. These 
favorable conditions were much the same in England. 
They enriched, while making more painful the fare- 
well scenes when he bade what proved to be his final 
good-bye to his native land. 

On September 4, 1769 Whitefield embarked on his 
last voyage across the Atlantic, but was detained nearly 
a month at the Downs by contrary winds. The voyage 
was long and dangerous and they did not reach 
Charleston until November thirtieth. When he em- 
barked his health was seriously impaired, but fortu- 
nately was much improved by the sea trip, which very 
greatly encouraged him. 
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At Charleston where he remained for a few days he 
received a royal welcome and preached with his cus- 
tomary vigor and success. From Charleston he pro- 
ceeded to Savannah where he was much cheered by the 
marked prosperity of the Orphanage and the rapid de- 
velopment of the Georgian colony. He was gratified and 
impressed by a formal and unanimous vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, counter-signed by the Governor and his 
Council, in appreciation of the eminent services he had 
rendered the Colony. 

The Georgia ‘‘Gazette” in its issue of January 31, 
1770, gave an extended account of the attendance of 
the Governor, Council, and the Assembly at a preach- 
ing service at the Orphanage, followed by an inspection 
of the institution and a “plentiful dinner.” Before 
leaving the Orphanage they again gave expression of 
their profound appreciation of his work and influence 
in promoting the welfare of the Province. The Orphan- 
age was now in such an excellent state that he secured 
the sanction of the Governor and his Council for the 
establishment of a college. He was immensely cheered 
by this endorsement of his cherished plan which un- 
fortunately he never lived to see realized. 

Greatly encouraged by the favorable condition of 
his interests in Georgia and with the restoration of his 
health he took up again his work with renewed vigor 
and enthusiasm. Meanwhile he had received so many 
invitations to preach that he hardly knew what was 
best to do, but as usual he heeds the promptings of 
his inner voice. 

Of his visit to Philadelphia one writes; “The wel- 
come could not have been more cordial and affectionate 
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had it been known that this was his final visit.’”” He was 
delighted that he had free access to the Episcopal 
churches. During the winter months he made mission- 
ary itineraries through the southern states. His health, 
aided by the warmer climate, appeared now fully re- 
stored and his preaching was as potent and fruitful in 
soul-winning as ever. 

At length he re-visited New York City to find con- 
gregations larger than ever. In place of the former 
opposition there was the most friendly welcome and 
attention. It was his plan to return to Georgia in the 
autumn but the numerous and urgent calls to labor in 
the North forced him to postpone his visit until Christ- 
mas, but he never again re-visited Savannah. 

A new field of labor opened up before him in the 
vicinity of Albany. This was rendered the more irre- 
sistible by the offer of Rev. Mr. Kirkland, Missionary 
to the Oneida Indians to take him to “A great congress 
of the Indians.” Whether he attended this Congress or 
not is doubtful but in his notes he mentioned a visit 
to the Indian village. He greatly enjoyed his missionary 
trip up the Hudson, fascinated by the ever-changing 
beautiful scenery. This trip of over five hundred miles, 
embraced a circuit which eventually brought him back 
to New York City. Concerning this trip in the last 
entry in his Journal he simply writes, “Heard after- 
wards that the word ran and was glorified.” 

In a letter to his friend Keene he writes, ‘“‘All fresh 
work where I have been, congregations have been very 
large, attentive and affected. The divine influence has 
been as at first. Oh; what a scene of usefulness is open- 
ing in various parts of the new world! Invitations 
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crowd upon me both from ministers and people and 
from many, many quarters.” 

Whitefield went from New York to Boston about the 
middle of September. He wrote, ‘“Never was the word 
received with greater eagerness than now. All opposi- 
tion seems to have ceased. I was never carried through 
the summer heat so well.”’ His health up to this time 
had been unusually good but very soon began to give 
him serious trouble. Yet he was unwilling to give up 
his work and undertook a trip to New Hampshire and 
eastern Massachusetts. 

On the twenty-ninth of September, while on the road 
to Newburyport where he had engaged to preach the 
next morning, he was strongly pressed to turn aside 
for a preaching service at Exeter. He did not have the 
heart to refuse as some of his warmest friends resided 
there, so he addressed an exceeding large congregation 
in the open air for nearly two hours. On his way to 
Exeter, Rev. Mr. Smith, a constant associate, reported 
that Mr. Clarkson who was with them observing him 
more uneasy than usual, said to Whitefield, ‘““You are 
more fit to go to bed than to preach.” Whitefield re- 
plied ‘True, sir,’ but turning aside he clasped his 
hands together and looking up said, “Lord, Jesus, I 
am weary in thy work but not of it. If I have not yet 
finished my course, let me go and speak for Thee once 
more in the fields, seal Thy truth, and come home and 
die.” 

One who heard the Exeter sermon thus reported it, 
“Mr. Whitefield arose, and stood erect, and his appear- 
ance was a powerful sermon. He remained several min- 
utes unable to speak and then said, ‘I will wait for the 
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gracious assistance of God; for He will, I am certain, 
assist me once more to speak in His name.’ He then 
delivered, perhaps, one of his best sermons. ‘I go,’ 
he cried ‘I go to a rest prepared; my sun has arisen 
and by aid from heaven has given light to many. It is 
now about to set—no, it is about to rise to the zenith 
of immortal glory. I have outlived many on earth, but 
they cannot outlive me in heaven. O, thought divine, 
I shall soon be in a world where time, age, pain and 
sorrow are unknown. My body fails, my spirit expands. 
How willingly would I live forever to preach Christ, 
but I die to be with him. ” 

He dined with his old and valued friend Captain 
Gilman and then started for Newburyport. It was only 
by assistance that he at length reached the parsonage 
of the Old South Church. After resting for a while he 
was so revived that he wished to join the family at the 
supper table. But he was very weak and weary and 
soon said, “I am tired and must go to bed.” So he took 
a lighted candle and sought his chamber. Before he 
could retire a great crowd gathered in the yard, pressed 
into the house, wishing to hear him again. He could 
not resist the opportunity to speak a word for his 
blessed Lord. At the top of the stairs, with candle in 
hand, he began to speak and then to preach under the 
impulse of the ruling passion of his life, exalting his 
Lord and pleading with the people to accept Christ as 
their Saviour. As he spoke the candle burned lower 
and lower, until it burned down to the socket and went 
out entirely. It was a significant and very beautiful 
ending to his last public address. Thus to the very end 
of his days, he was a matchless soul-winner. 
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The Old South Presbyterian Church, Newburyport, Mass., as 
it was in Whitefield’s day. Whitefield’s remains are in 
the crypt beneath the pulpit. 
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At two o’clock he suffered a violent attack of asthma, 
the enemy of his latter years. Unable to sleep he spent 
the time, when his suffering permitted, in asking God 
to bless the utterance he had just made to bring more 
souls to Christ. At six o’clock in the morning Septem- 
ber 30, 1770, this Spirit-led matchless soul-winner fell 
asleep to awaken to the full enjoyment of the glorified 
life in the presence of Him whom he so ardently loved 
and so faithfully served. His last hours were not char- 
acterized by any special incident. He was fully pre- 
pared for his translation and desired it. The end was 
just as he had anticipated and just as he wished it. He 
was in the midst of friends, at the place above all others 
in America where he had chosen. He died as he had 
lived and labored for over a third of a century with an 
unquenchable passion for soul winning. 

The funeral services on Tuesday, October second, 
were unique not because of the character of the ad- 
dresses, the prayers, the flowers or any of the other 
appointments, common to such a service, but on ac- 
count of the genuine sorrow of the immense crowd 
which assembled. Hymns could not be sung as the 
currents of emotion ran too deep for such expression. 
It was almost impossible for those conducting the 
service to restrain their grief. The evidences of sorrow 
and affection there manifested were but foretokens of 
what took place in many places in America and abroad. 

The Old South Church which was founded through 
his influence was very dear to Whitefield and there he 
had enjoyed some of his pleasantest experiences. In the 
left hand corner of the auditorium of the church, as one 
faces the pulpit, is an imposing marble Cenotaph 
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erected to Whitefield’s memory more than a century 
ago. It was designed by Mr. Struthers, the artist, and 
the inscription was written by Professor Ebenezer 
Porter, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary. 

In front of the pulpit is a tablet bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 


Under this pulpit 
Are deposited 
the remains 
of 
The Rev. George Whitefield 
and 
The Rev. Jonathan Parsons 
The First Pastor of this Church 
Who died July 19, 1776 
Also 
of the Rev. Joseph Prince 
Who died 1791. 


Whitefield was not quite fifty six years of age at the 
time of his decease. He had devoted thirty four years 
to the gospel ministry and in soul saving. He had 
preached over eighteen thousand sermons and had won 
a multitude to the discipleship of his Lord and Master. 

Whether or not one approves Whitefield’s methods 
and his doctrinal views it must be conceded that to the 
very best of his ability he labored incessantly, endured 
grievous hardships, suffered bitter and often unjust 
opposition and actually wore himself out not for him- 
self but for others and for Christ. He never questioned 
the reality of the supernatural and the conscious union 
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of the human and the Divine. He had sighted the vision 
of what a world might be if men recognized, accepted 
and acted upon this vital union. His own experience 
had brought such untold blessing in joy, satisfaction 
and power in his own life that he would have others 
enjoy the same experience. In appreciation of what 
Christ had done and was doing for him, in obedience 
of his Lord’s command, and in imitation of Him who 
gave His life that men might be saved, Whitefield was 
energized to preach the gospel to as many people of 
all classes as was possible for him. 

All credit to this “most importunate wooer of souls” 
who did his utmost to win the world to Christ. It would 
seem as if any openminded follower of Christ, recog- 
nizing Whitefield’s adaptability of his mission and 
message to the age in which he lived would be definitely 
quickened by the perusal of the great preacher’s life 
to new and aggressive efforts in soul saving. Conditions 
have changed and methods must change, and we the 
followers of Christ have the only key to the enigma of 
man’s salvation and welfare, and if we have caught 
something of the spirit of the matchless soul-winner 
we will find a way to reach with the gospel message 
the multitudes’ who do not know the blessedness of a 
life hid with Christ in God. 
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THIS CENOTAPH 
is erected, with affectionate veneration 
to the memory of 
the Rev. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 
born at Gloucester, England, December 16, 1714; 
educated at Oxford University; ordained 1736. 


In a ministry of 34 years, 
he crossed the Atlantic 13 times, 
and preached more than 18,000 sermons. 

As a soldier of the cross, humble, devout, ardent, he 
put on the whole armor of God: preferring the honor 
of Christ to his own interest, repose, reputation or 
life. As a Christian orator, his deep piety, disinterested 
zeal, and vivid imagination, gave unexampled energy 
to his look, utterance, and action. Bold, fervent, pun- 
gent, and popular in his eloquence, no other uninspired 
man ever preached to so large assemblies, or enforced 
the simple truths of the Gospel by motives so per- 
suasive and awful, and with an influence so powerful, 
on the hearts of his hearers. 


He died of asthma, September 30, 1770. 
Suddenly exchanging his life of unparalleled labors 
for his eternal rest. 


Whitefield Cenotaph in the Old South Chutch. 


CHAPTER XXII 


BETHESDA, AND WHITEFIELD’S LOVE OF 
CHILDREN 


“T have aimed at nothing in the founding 
of Bethesda but His glory and the good of 
my country.” 

Whitefield. 


“On his return to Savannah he went to the 
spot where he intended the orphan house 
should be built: and on March 25, 1740, he 
laid the first brick of the great house which 
he named Bethesda because he hoped it would 
be a house of mercy to many souls.” 

Anonymous. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ONE of the most blessed and important results of the 
spiritual awakening of the eighteenth century, which 
spread over the whole of the English speaking world, 
was the deepening and increasing interest in child wel- 
fare. It is exceedingly difficult for us of today to appre- 
ciate the condition of children, especially of the poor, 
two centuries ago. We should, therefore, carefully note 
as we consider Whitefield’s love and services for chil- 
dren that he blazed out new paths which now have 
become thoroughfares of Christian activity. 

He anticipated the work of Robert Raikes, founder 
of Sunday Schools; of Lord Shaftesbury in freeing 
childhood of industrial bondage; of Barnardo in his 
monumental work for orphans; of the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind; Children’s Hospitals; and literature 
for children, to name but a few of the great institutions 
now devoted to child welfare. The Whitefield Orphan- 
age was established to give poor and neglected children 
religious training, to release the orphans from a bond- 
age little removed from actual slavery. Several of the 
orphans were blind, and he had an infirmary with free 
clinics for the children, and in lieu of literature, wrote 
many letters to the orphans. 

During his first visit to Boston he was told of a child 
who had heard him preach who was taken suddenly 
sick and as the end came whispered to his mother, “I 
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speak to the little ones; but, oh, how the older people 
were affected when I said, ‘Little children if your 
parents will not come to Christ, do you come and go 
to heaven without them.’ There seemed to be but a few 
dry eyes. I have not seen a greater commotion during 
my preaching in Boston.” 

An aged woman in Newburyport was wont to tell of 
a Sunday morning childhood experience when White- 
field was preaching. The gallery was filled with chil- 
dren. In the midst of his discourse he addressed the 
children with a thrilling appeal they never forgot. 
Children were instinctively drawn to him and in large 
numbers attended his services in America and abroad. 
He was not unmindful of their presence, frequently 
addressing them directly, and nearly always adapting 
his message in some way to their understanding. Thou- 
sands of these children thus spiritually awakened be- 
came the Christian leaders of a new generation and not 
a few became preachers. Whitefield was one of the very 
first to preach to children. 

The records show that at his preaching services, 
whether in the open fields or in the church, children 
and young people were present in goodly numbers. On 
several occasions the children, clustered about him 
when speaking, protected him from the missels thrown 
against him and by their presence warded off the angry 
mob. The children loved him as much as he loved them. 
On ship board his love of children was well illustrated. 

This love was greatly intensified by the death of 
his only child a boy in whom he entertained the great- 
est hopes for the future. Having no child of his own he 
poured out his deep affection upon children every 
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where, but especially in his Orphanage. Some of his 
most interesting and self-revealing letters were written 
to children. Were these letters collected they would 
make a considerable volume. He was always very care- 
ful to address them by their full name, which he re- 
membered, but would begin his letters with Dear 
Molly, dear James, dear Elizabeth, as the case might 
be, affectionately recognizing their individuality and 
making personal allusions which must have been very 
pleasing. He possessed the rare ability to speak and to 
write understandingly for the young. In this letter 
writing he was blazing out new trails for Christian 
literature for children which did not really materialize 
for over a century. 

Children have a quick and instinctive perception of 
the real and the genuine interest in their welfare of 
those who are older. They knew that Whitefield loved 
them and freely gave him their confidence and affec- 
tion. Much that has been said about his love of chil- 
dren found its fullest expression in the establishment 
_of an Orphanage at Savannah, Georgia. 

He founded “Bethesda,” maintained it financially 
and otherwise for over thirty years, and on occasion 
impoverished himself to the extent that he sold his 
household furnishings to pay troublesome debts and 
dying provided for its future needs by bequests and by 
committing the institution to the care and generosity 
of Lady Huntingdon. “Bethesda” which he established 
is now, after two centuries, more vigorous and worth- 
while than ever before. It is considered, and by good 
right, the oldest institution of its kind and one of 
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the earliest charitable organizations in America with 
a permanent record of usefulness. 

The following account of the orphan-house in 1746, 
was written by Whitefield in the form of a letter to a 
friend, and later published as a small pamphlet. It is 
found in “White’s Historical Collections of Georgia” 
published in 1854. Believing that there are special 
advantages in permitting Whitefield to speak for him- 
self liberal quotations will be transcribed from this old 
manuscript which is too long for insertion here. 


“Provide things honest in the sight of all men.”— 
Romi 27s 
Bethesda, in Georgia, March 21, 1745-6. 


“Some have thought that erecting such a building 
was only the produce of my own brain; but they are 
much mistaken; for it was first proposed to me by my 
dear friend the Rev. Mr. Charles Wesley, who, with 
his excellency, General Oglethorpe, had concerted a 
scheme for carrying on such a design before I had 
thoughts of going abroad myself.—lI thought it, there- 
fore, a noble design in the general to erect a house for 
fatherless children; and believing that such a provision 
for orphans would be some inducement with many to 
come over, I fell in with the design, when mentioned 
to me by my friend, and was resolved, in the strength 
of God, to prosecute it with all my might. This was 
mentioned to the honorable trustees. They took it 
kindly at my hands, and wrote to the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells for leave for me to preach a charity sermon 
on this occasion in the Abbey church. This was granted, 
and I accordingly began immediately to compose a 
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suitable discourse. But knowing that my first stay in 
Georgia would necessarily be short, on account of my 
returning again to ‘take priest’s orders, I thought it 
most prudent first to go and see for myself, and defer 
prosecuting the scheme till I came home— 

When I came to Georgia, I found many poor or- 
phans, who, though taken notice of by the honorable 
trustees, yet through the neglect of persons under them, 
were in miserable circumstances. For want of a house 
to bring them up in, the poor little ones were tabled 
out (care sold to the lowest bidder) here and there; 
others were at hard services and likely to have no 
education at all. 

“Upon seeing this, and finding that his Majesty and 
Parliament had the interest of the colony much at 
heart, I thought I could not better show my regard to 
God and my country than by getting a house and land 
for these children, where they might learn to labor, 
read, and write, and at the same time be brought up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Accordingly, 
at my return to England, in the year 1738, to take 
priest’s orders, I applied to the honorable society for 
a grant of five hundred acres of land, and I laid myself 
under an obligation to build a house upon it and to 
receive from time to time as many orphans as the land 
and stock would maintain. (Then follows an extended 
account of difficulties in raising the necessary funds 
because the churches were closed against him in Eng- 
land). 

“January following, 1740, I met my family at Geor- 
gia, and being unwilling to lose any time, I hired a 
large house, and took in all the orphans I could find 
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in the colony.—Most of the orphans were in poor case, 
and three or four almost eaten up with lice. I likewise 
erected an infirmary, in which many sick people were 
cured and taken care of gratis——About March I began 
the great house, having only about one hundred and 
fifty pounds in cash. I called it ‘Bethesda,’ because I 
hoped it would be a house of mercy to many souls.— 
We have lately begun to use the plough and next year 
I hope to have many acres of good oats and barley. 
We have nearly twenty sheep and lambs, fifty head of 
cattle, and seven horses. We hope to kill a thousand 
weight of pork this season. We have plenty of milk, 
eggs, poultry and make a good deal of butter weekly. 
Two of the orphan boys are blind, one is little better 
than an idiot. The house is a noble, commodious build- 
ing, and every thing is sweetly adapted for bringing 
up youth. Georgia is very healthy; not above one, and 
that a little child, had died out of our family since it 
removed to Bethesda.” 

Whitefield laid the first brick for the building of 
Bethesda, March 25, 1740. He accepted the five hun- 
dred acres of land in place of a salary. Bethesda is 
about ten miles out of Savannah, tide water extends 
along the entire eastern border with boat and shipping 
facilities for large vessels. The hundreds of acres of 
woodland is a boys’ paradise. The land is fertile and 
well adapted for cultivation. Bethesda is delightfully 
located and has maintained, to a remarkable degree, the 
homelike atmosphere. As Bethesda is a thriving, suc- 
cessful institution today, we can do no better than to 
introduce Mr. O. W. Burroughs its Superintendent who 
is most wisely and efficiently planning for the growth 
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and development of Bethesda in the future while he 
faithfully maintains the high ideals of the past. We 
will ask him to tell us about Whitefield’s Orphanage. 

“Though Bethesda has never realized all the hopes 
of George Whitefield, its founder, his flaming figure 
shining down through the years has lighted the path 
of many Bethesda workers. When problems were many 
and courage low his fine enthusiasm and indomitable 
pluck have encouraged his successors to go on. There 
was in his personality a penetrating quality that has 
not lost its force with years but is felt today as yester- 
day and will be felt tomorrow—a certain immortality. 
Just as his voice, like clarion, carried to the farthest 
man in a multitude, so his spirit untouched by time is 
potent still. The facts of Bethesda’s early history are 
an oft told tale. In short, how from the time of its 
founding in 1740 until his death in 1770 Whitefield 
made of Bethesda a flourishing institution of its kind. 

“The modern Bethesda is an institution so called, 
but it is not an institution in character. It is a home 
and the boys who come back to visit come back home. 
The boys, now men, who have left the community write 
back home giving news of themselves and are eager for 
news from home. A routine of work, study and play 
through eleven months of the year is a regime that 
tends to build men—Bethesda boys are expected to 
work within the limits of their strength, just as people 
on the staff are expected to work. As the boys grow 
older they are encouraged to be quasi staff members 
with responsibilities in return for what the home has 
been to them.” 

Although Bethesda has suffered like all other similar 
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institutions during the period of depression, a compe- 
tent, efficient Board is facing the future courageously 
determined that the best days of Bethesda shall be in 
the future and not in the past. 

Twelve years ago a beautiful memorial Whitefield 
Chapel was dedicated. The Chapel was the gift of the 
Georgia Society of Colonial Dames of America. While 
the Chapel is non-sectarian, it is decidedly churchly 
in design. The pews were given by the Sons of the 
Colonial Wars of Georgia in memory of the founders 
of the colony. Practically all of the interior appoint- 
ments are memorials. The Chapel with its historic as- 
sociations is remarkably interesting as a witness of the 
place Bethesda occupies in the thought and life of 
Georgia today. Thus Georgia delights to honor the 
memory of Whitefield. Bethesda witnesses to all the 
world that the results of the ministry of this matchless 
soul winner were permanent, substantial and of the 
highest character and further that Whitefield was a 
pioneer in the work he did and the plans he made. 

It should be noted that Whitefield raised seventy 
seven thousand dollars for Bethesda and of this amount 
he personally contributed sixteen thousand. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE FAMOUS WHITEFIELD PULPIT AND 
OPEN AIR PREACHING 


“T always have the most power when I 
preach in the open air: a proof to me that 
God is pleased with this way of preaching.” 


“Every one has his proper gift, field- 
preaching is my plan: in this I am carried as 
on eagle’s wings: God makes way for me 
everywhere.” 

Whitefield. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE Whitefield Pulpit is the symbol of the greatest 
and most successful adventure in open air preaching 
in the annals of the Christian Church. It is one of the 
most interesting and significant relics of church history 
and Christian work anywhere to be found. It is a great 
inspiration and pledge of success to those who like 
Whitefield under the urge of the “GO” of our Lord’s 
last command are striving to reach the unchurched and 
spiritually thoughtless with the message of salvation. 

In the London Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser, 
June 14th 1876, the following item appears; ‘“The 
portable pulpit of George Whitefield—is made of oak- 
wood, and is so contrived that it can be easily taken 
apart and put together. The great preacher delivered 
more than two thousand sermons from this pulpit in 
the fields of England, Wales and America; and he once 
remarked ‘that the gospel had been preached from it to 
more than ten millions of people.’ ” 

As Whitefield was exceedingly careful and accurate 
in recording his preaching engagements and in esti- 
mating the number of his hearers the above statement 
is now generally accepted. Not only did the Watchman 
make a thorough investigation of the facts but more 
recently others have done the same and have reached 
the conclusion that the estimated numbers of the hear- 
ers is not exaggerated. Benjamin Franklin and other 
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preaching services, made careful measurements and 
computations of the size of the audiences and their 
estimates confirm the statements made by Whitefield 
and his associates. Furthermore, John Wesley, although 
his field of preaching was not nearly as extensive, 
preached to audiences practically as large according to 
his own statements and those of others competent to 
judge. 

This famous pulpit, used by Whitefield in addressing 
thousands of hearers in the open air now has an hon- 
ored place in the rooms of the American Tract Society 
in New York City. It is a portable and collapsible pulpit 
very highly prized as a constant reminder of the match- 
less soul winner and of the Great Awakening. It is a 
light, rectangular, oaken frame, about five and a half 
feet in height, with a platform two and a half feet 
square about midway surrounded by the frame work 
and entered by a hinged gate. The whole is so skillfully 
arranged with hinges and hooks that it may be folded 
into a very small compass, and so light and convenient 
that one may easily transport it from place to place. 
The pulpit is kept in excellent condition and now used 
on special occasions. 

It was sent to this country by the Rev. G. E. Smith 
a successful open air preacher and the veteran chap- 
lain of the naval and military station at Cornwall, 
England, in whose possession it had been since 1817. 
It was presented to the American Tract Society by 
Mr. Joseph Harris of New York in 1852. It is an im- 
pressive reminder of the untiring zeal and marvelous 
eloquence of the famous open air preacher and soul 
winner. One peculiarity of the pulpit is the absence of 
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any rest for Bible, singing book or notes. Whitefield 
preached without notes and was an excellent singer and 
had not only memorized the psalms in general use but 
had edited and had published a hymn book of his own, 
now a very rare and valuable book. One is puzzled to 
discover how he managed with his Bible. References to 
his preaching indicate that his hands were nearly as 
expressive and eloquent as his voice. 

The late Dr. David James Burrell, well known New 
York preacher, in a sermon preached Dec. 13, 1914, 
commemorating the bi-centenary of Whitefield’s birth 
said; “Observe, also, that his pulpit was not a lecturn, 
or reading desk. Whitefield needed no place for a man- 
uscript since his sermons were delivered eye to eye. 
He would have no non-conductor between him and his 
hearers. His conception of preaching was jury plead- 
ing. He had a heavenly Client, and he reasoned with 
the jury of thousands in presenting his case. This Jesus 
is the Christ; and there is no other name under heaven 
or given among men whereby we must be saved from 
the power and penalty of sin. 

“Observe again that this pulpit was simply a port- 
able stand. A carpenter could make it in a half day 
and probably did. A strong man could carry it beneath 
his arm. There was no elaborate carving here, no altar 
cloth, no ornament of any kind. This pulpit was so 
much a part of the preacher’s self and his high calling 
that he carried it about with him as a turtle does his 
shell. It was portable because he had heard his Master 
say Go out, searching for sinners in the wilds; Go out 
into the highways and hedges and constrain them to 
come in.” 
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Possibly Whitefield might never have engaged in 
field preaching had not circumstances compelled him 
to make the great adventure. The capacity of the 
churches was entirely inadequate to accommodate the 
great throngs who wished to hear him preach and occa- 
sionally he spoke from the church steps that he might 
be heard by a greater number. But a more serious 
difficulty arose, the churches were closed against him. 
He must either preach outside the church or give up 
his preaching. He would not give up his preaching. 
Then open air preaching, the alternative, appealed to 
him with startling force. Practically all his friends 
strongly advised him to give up the plan. They rea- 
soned with him that such an eccentric innovation was 
sure to do more harm than good and that it was 
directly contrary to well established rules and practices 
of the Episcopal church. They called his attention to 
certain stated or implied specifications of his ordina- 
tion vows. An ordained Episcopal clergyman was not 
to preach in any unconsecrated building or place, that 
he was not to offer extempore prayer or to preach ex- 
tempore, or without notes. Whitefield recognized all 
these serious difficulties confronting him, he foresaw 
the storm of opposition which would arise but of course 
he was unable to foreknow the character of the popular 
response to open air preaching. Impelled by his passion 
for soul saving and convinced that it was the will of 
God this young preacher deliberately, courageously de- 
cided to make the great adventure of soul winning 
through field preaching. On one occasion when sub- 
jected to arrest it was charged that he was breaking 
the law by his field preaching. He reminded the judge 
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that there was no law respecting the matter as it was 
the first time the church had engaged in field preaching. 

We have a special purpose in repeating these facts, 
for the unprejudiced examination of the charges made 
against Whitefield will greatly aid to a more fair, just 
and accurate appraisal of the intense opposition which 
he experienced. The casual and uninformed reader 
naturally infers that the existence of the opposition 
indicates something detrimental in his character or 
work. 

During the past two centuries practically all evan- 
gelists have experienced a more or less vigorous oppo- 
sition although their services have been held within 
doors. People are always painfully conscious, and often 
resent, any effort to arouse them from the habitual in 
thought and action. Then, too, evangelists are not per- 
fect and their work is done under the glare of the search 
light of public opinion, and opposers are always in 
evidence. 

It is readily granted that Whitefield unconsciously 
invited a certain amount of counteraction by lack of 
tact and indiscretion. He had achieved exceptional suc- 
cess and popularity while very young and inexperi- 
enced. He is entitled to some commendation rather than 
condemnation for his poise and purpose in his early 
ministry. After these eliminations the nature of the 
charges against him will be more apparent. 

The Episcopal church has been severely criticized 
for closing their sanctuaries against him, but what else 
under the circumstances, could be done? Baptismal re- 
generation was essentially repudiated, age long prac- 
tices disregarded, church union advocated and fellow- 
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ship with Dissenters cultivated. While the church did 
not approve Whitefield and his works it never disci- 
plined him for what he did. 

It is equally difficult to see how Whitefield, with his 
passion for soul winning and the inner urge to go for- 
ward could have done differently. Even the Puritanic, 
non-conformist churches of New England resented the 
innovations to church regularity introduced by White- 
field. Much of what he did would today cause little or 
no opposition. The charges against him were largely 
inevitable and such as every pioneer blazing out new 
paths has to meet. 

At first in his open air preaching he made use of a 
wall, a table, a hogshead almost anything for a pulpit 
until at length he had this portable, collapsible pulpit 
for his use. Just when and where he first used it is 
uncertain. We do, however, know that he used it in 
1742. The first definite record of the use of this pulpit 
by the evangelist was at Moorsfield April 9, 1742. We 
will let him speak for himself. 

“T must inform you that Moorsfield is a large spa- 
cious place, given, as I have been told, by one Madam 
Moore, on purpose for all sorts of people to divert 
themselves in. For many years past, from one end to 
the other booths of all kinds have been erected for 
mountebanks, players, puppet-shows, and such like. 
With a heart bleeding with compassion for so many 
thousands led captive by the devil at his will, on Whit 
Monday, at six o’clock in the morning, attended by a 
large congregation of praying people, I ventured to 
lift up a standard among them in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Perhaps there were about ten thousand 
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in waiting—not for me, but for Satan’s instruments to 
amuse them. Glad was I to find that I had for once, 
as it were, got the start of the devil. I mounted my 
field pulpit and almost all immediately flocked around 
it. I preached on these words, ‘As Moses lifted up the 
serpent.’ They gazed, they listened, they wept. I believe 
that many felt themselves stung with deep conviction 
for their past sins.” 

He preached again at noon. “I suppose that there 
could not be less than twenty or thirty thousand people. 
My pulpit was fixed on the opposite side and immedi- 
ately, to their great mortification, they found the num- 
ber of their attendants sadly lessened. Maddened by 
this interruption of their pastimes, I was honored with 
having a few stones, rotten eggs and pieces of dead cat 
thrown at me.” He preached again at six o’clock to 
even a larger crowd, and many souls were saved. 

“Being strongly invited, and a pulpit being prepared 
for me by an honest Quaker, coal dealer, I ventured 
on Tuesday to preach at Mary-le-bone Fields—a place 
much like Moorsfield. A vast concourse was assembled 
together, and as soon as I got into my field pulpit their 
countenances bespoke the enmity of their hearts 
against the preacher.”’ Whitefield won a lasting victory 
in these ventures. 

The pulpit from this time was in almost constant 
use. He reports three meetings where there were 
twenty, fifty and eighty thousand present. The people 
of England and America, of his day, could never forget 
this preacher with his marvelous eloquence, in full 
clerical dress, speaking from this pulpit. Multitudes 
were saved through this open air preaching and their 
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transformed lives were the most important factors in 
the moral and religious reformation of the eighteenth 
century. The people gladly responded to the gospel 
message when presented to them. Would the people 
respond today? The American Tract Society, the cus- 
todian of the famous pulpit has in a limited manner 
tested out this matter both in the big cities and the 
rural districts through its colporteurs. Their efforts 
have been very successful in accumulating evidence 
that the vast multitudes of the unchurched and spirit- 
ually thoughtless can be awakened and aroused today 
as in the past when approached by the consecrated 
messenger with the gospel message. 


Whitefield Pulpit, now in the possession of the 
American Tract Society. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHITEFIELD AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION 


_“Zealous advocate and patron of higher 
education in the American colonies.” 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“T am so perfectly sensible of the very 
great advantage which will result to the prov- 
ince in general, from the establishment of a 
seminary of learning here, that it gives me 
great pleasure to find so laudable an under- 
taking proposed by the Rev. Mr. Whitefield. 
The friendly and zealous disposition of that 
gentleman, to promote the prosperity of this 
province, has been often experienced.” 

Governor James Wright’s approval of a 
seminary in connection with Bethesda, De- 
cember 20, 1764. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


No ONE can really know George Whitefield or appre- 
ciate the immense and permanent contribution he made 
to human welfare in America and abroad without ear- 
nest consideration of his profound interest in education. 

His own education cost his mother much sacrifice 
and anxiety and he highly prized the advantages which 
he enjoyed in the Gloucester schools and Oxford. His 
great love of children, his trained habits of observation 
caused him very early in his ministry to realize the 
deplorable lack and neglect of educational privileges 
for children of the poor. He not only raised large sums 
of money for the charity schools but established not a 
few of them. As the adviser and favorite chaplain of 
Lady Huntingdon he co-operated with her in her ex- 
tensive educational plans. A strong and consistent ad- 
vocate of an educated ministry he had much to do 
with the establishment of the Trevecca College in 
Wales. 

His Orphanage in Savannah was always preemi- 
nently an educational institution providing school ad- 
vantages for the children of the neighborhood as well 
as for those connected with the institution. His one 
great desire, which was never realized, was the estab- 
lishment of a college in connection with the Orphanage. 
Whitefield was most happy when he was addressing 
students and notwithstanding his direct and often 
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ingly popular with college men in America and across 
the sea. 

We shall here attempt only a very brief and inade- 
quate appraisal of Whitefield’s relation to the colleges 
and students but it is hoped enough will be presented 
to further indicate the permanent and far reaching 
results of his soul saving ministry. ; 

During his second visit to America in 1739 he made 
the acquaintance of the famous Tennent family. Rev. 
William Tennent, senior, was an Irish clergyman, past 
mid-life, who came to the colonies in 1716. After serv- 
ing in various parishes he was called to the Presbyte- 
rian church at Neshaminy, Penna., where he la- 
bored for the rest of his life. He had four sons, all 
of whom became distinguished evangelists and preach- 
ers. Convinced that America needed an educated min- 
istry he established, with humble beginnings a literary 
and theological institution called the “Log College,”’ 
which eventually became Princeton University, and it 
is frequently said by historians that the “Log College 
became the parent of every Presbyterian college and 
theological seminary in America.” 

For nearly thirty years Whitefield enjoyed the clos- 
est relation to the college and when there always ad- 
dressed the students. He was one of the inner circle 
of advisers of the Tennents. Through his influence 
Lady Huntingdon contributed generously to this grow- 
ing institution. While in Scotland he secured favorable 
action of the State Church, appropriating funds for the 
college and through his solicitations representatives of 
the institution were welcomed in the Scottish churches 
to present the need of funds for its maintenance. Gov- 
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ernor Belcher of New Jersey, formerly Governor of 
Massachusetts, one of Whitefield’s most intimate 
friends, became a very influential advocate of the 
college which eventually was located at Princeton in 
1756. 

Whitefield’s relation to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was particularly intimate. He probably had a 
larger circle of friends in Philadelphia than elsewhere 
in the colonies. In 1740 during his second visit to 
America a large and commodious building was erected 
by his friends especially for his use. 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette there appeared July 20, 
1740 an advertisement regarding this building. Follow- 
ing a statement respecting the gracious outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit which had caused the people to lay 
aside bigotry and party zeal, and to unite in an en- 
deavor to promote the truly noble interests of the 
kingdom of the Blessed Jesus, it stated, ‘“With this 
view it has been thought proper to erect a large build- 
ing for a Charity School for the instruction of poor 
children, gratis, in useful literature and the knowledge 
of the Christian religion and also for a House of Public 
Worship.” The second purpose was to provide a large 
auditorium for the accommodation of the great crowds 
who in inclement weather could not well meet out of 
doors. This building was to be used only by those sound 
in the Christian faith. 

The first public meeting in the “new building” was 
a preaching service conducted by George Whitefield. 
Of this service he wrote as follows, November 10, 
1740: “I preached here twice yesterday, and also to- 
day, in a large house built by the people since I was 
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here last. It is one hundred feet long and seventy feet 
wide, and is intended for a school as well as a place for 
worship.” 

This Charity School founded by and for George 
Whitefield became in 1749 the Charity School and 
Academy; in 1753 the College of Philadelphia, Acad- 
emy and Charity School; in 1779 the University of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and in 1791 the University 
of Pennsylvania. In recognition of Whitefield’s connec- 
tion with the University there was erected in the dormi- 
tory triangle and dedicated June 15, 1919 a beautiful 
bronze statue of the famous preacher justly considered 
‘“‘The finest artistic tribute to George Whitefield any- 
where in the world.” 

The idea of this statue on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was first broached by a distin- 
guished alumnus, The Rev. William J. Thompson, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, 
in an article in the Daily Christian Advocate, May 25, 
1916. The article at once attracted favorable attention. 
As the interest increased funds were collected. It is 
worthy of note that an unsolicited gift of $250 was 
received from one of Jewish parentage, Mr. Joseph G. 
Rosengarten. 

The success of the undertaking was guaranteed from 
the beginning by Mrs. William J. Thompson of New 
York City, who quietly signed the contract with the 
sculptor and as unostentatiously gave over $10,000 
paying every obligation due prior to the unveiling of 
the statue June 15, 1919. 

The originator of this project to worthily honor 
George Whitefield’s connection with the University was 
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The Statue of George Whitefield on the campus of the 
University of Pennsylvania, unveiled June 15, 1919. 
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very properly selected to prepare the noteworthy in- 
scriptions upon the monument. 

Upon the panels of the hexagonal pedestal are the 
following inscriptions: 


I 


ri 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


The Reverend George Whitefield, Bachelor of 
Arts, 1736, Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Humble Disciple of Jesus Christ, Eloquent 
Preacher of the Gospel. 

Zealous advocate and patron of higher education 
in the American Colonies, the Charity School of 
1740, the beginning of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was a fruit of his ministry. 

The University of Pennsylvania held its first 
sessions in the building erected for his congrega- 
tions and was aided by his collections, guided by 
his counsel, inspired by his life. 


. “I knew him intimately upwards of thirty years. 


His Integrity, Disinterestedness and Indefatig- 
able Zeal in prosecuting every Good Work, I 
have never seen equalled and shall never see 
excelled.”—Benjamin Franklin. 

In veneration of his memory this monument has 
been erected by Alumni of this University who 
are ministers and laymen of the Methodist 
Church of which he was a founder. 

This remarkably beautiful monument and the 
tributes inscribed upon it are tangible evidences 
of Whitefield’s connection with the higher edu- 
cation in America. 


Among the most earnest workers in the Great Awak- 
ening and an ardent friend of Whitefield was the Rev. 
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Eleazer Wheelock who had taken into his home at 
Lebanon, Conn., a Mohegan Indian boy, Samuel Oc- 
cum, who became a somewhat noted missionary among 
his own people. The education of Occum led to the 
founding of a school for both whites and Indians. This 
school in 1769 was chartered as Dartmouth College, 
located at Hanover, N. H. Dr. Wheelock was its first 
president. 

Whitefield was intensely interested in the school and 
visited it in 1754 and considered it a nursery for the 
training of future missionaries among the Indians. In 
1767 Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker and Occum the Indian 
preacher visited England. Whitefield arranged for their 
meetings and introduced them to people of wealth. 
They secured $50,000. In one of his letters to Dr. 
Wheelock he wrote, ‘“The truly noble Lord Dartmouth 
espouses the cause most heartily, and his Majesty has 
also become a contributor. The King of kings and the 
Lord of lords will bless them for it.” Samuel Occum was 
the first Indian preacher that ever visited England. His 
preaching attracted wide attention. A board of trustees 
was organized of which Lord Dartmouth, one of the 
large subscribers, was made president and the college 
later was named Dartmouth in honor of his generosity 
and advocacy of the school. Whitefield raised large 
sums for the college and of him it was said “Whitefield 
took it, the school by hand, and commended it to the 
kind charity of his English friends.” Lady Huntingdon, 
the Marquis of Lothian and many others became large 
contributors to the school. Certainly Dartmouth Col- 
lege owes much to the great preacher. 

On his first visit to New England he preached to the 
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Harvard students in the morning and later preached in 
the Court to an audience of several thousand taking 
his stand under the elm which became famous as the 
Washington Elm. “I believe there were about seven 
thousand present—the president of the college and the 
minister of the parish treated me very civily.” He 
nearly always preached in Cambridge whenever he was 
in Boston and always with marked acceptibility. When 
the Harvard Library was destroyed by fire Whitefield 
at once appealed to his English friends and the response 
was so generous that the officers of the college voiced 
their appreciation in a very hearty vote of thanks. 
There were times when there was bitter opposition to 
him and his preaching at Harvard but in the end the 
institution was very friendly to him. 

Whitefield’s relation to Yale college was rather more 
intimate than with Harvard but he lacked definite op- 
portunity to contribute to its welfare. On one occasion 
after preaching there, “The President came to me as I 
was going off in the chaise, and informed me that the 
students were so deeply impressed by the sermon that 
they had gone into the chapel and earnestly requested 
me to give them one more quarter of an hour’s exhorta- 
tion.” In his journeys through New Haven he almost 
invariably preached at Yale. 

At the Centennial celebration of Amherst College in 
1926 one of the speakers was Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
a clergyman of international distinction. He spoke on 
“Amherst in the Ministry,” and had this to say about 
Whitefield, ““Nobody ever accused Whitefield of. ele- 
vated scholarship, yet the flaming passion of his crude, 
but religion-conquered spirit made him a ‘pioneer of a 
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great improvement in the literature of England and 
America,’ quickened minds greatly superior to his own, 
and was the efficient cause of institutions he could 
never have founded, and insistencies to which he could 
never have been cordial. 

“Tf Whitefield,’ so an acute observer declares, ‘had 
never been at Northampton, Exeter, and Newburyport, 
the Andover Theological Seminary might never have 
existed.’ His influence has been recently traced, percu- 
lating through various agents until it reached the men 
who started that institution. 

“Whether the background of the founders of Am- 
herst reaches through Northampton to George White- 
field — or was it Jonathan Edwards? —may be an 
investigation to be awaited by future historians of 
the beginnings of the College, but one certain fact 
is that beneath the impulse of some religious in- 
fluence the people of Hampshire County had _ be- 
come possessed of ideals and aspirations which could 
not be fed from the nether springs of zeal, of fervor, 
and of perspiration, but which required, in proper pro- 
portion, intelligence, reason, and the persuasion of 
orderly thoughts with at least some reference to the 
accumulations of the centuries in the storehouse of the 
human mind.” 

Dr. Humphrey, the second president of the Col- 
lege, was spokesman for the deep conviction of the 
founders when he said: ‘Without the fear of God, 
nothing can be secure for one moment. Without the 
control of moral and religious principles, education 
is a drawn and polished sword in the hands of a gi- 
gantic maniac.” 
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In the Christian Advocate, December 9, 1937, ap- 
peared a very interesting article with a cut of the 
“Whitefield House at Nazareth,’ Pennsylvania, from 
which, with permission, we make the following quota- 
tion: 

“Nothing in American history is lovelier than the 
story of Bethlehem and Nazareth, two towns in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

“William Penn left to his daughter, Letitia Aubrey, 
five thousand acres of Pennsylvania’s rolling land, as 
a barony. Now, according to ancient custom, one who 
possesses a barony must pay yearly rent for the privi- 
lege, and the rent which Letitia was to pay, under the 
terms of her father’s will, was a single red rose in June. 

“About a decade after this gift was made George 
Whitefield was preaching ‘like a flame through the 
land.’ One day, as he was speaking to a group of 
Negroes, one among them asked in astonishment, 
‘Have I a soul?’ The question so startled and moved 
Whitefield that he began to plan a school for the edu- 
cation of Negro boys. ‘So,’ says a modern writer, ‘he 
laid his hand upon the Barony of the Rose,’ and pre- 
sumably in addition to the purchase price, George 
Whitefield paid his yearly rent of a red rose to the 
proprietors of Pennsylvania. 

“He had brought north in his sloop some Moravians, 
who had landed in the Southern colonies, and these 
men agreed to build his school for him. In 1740 the 
first stones were laid. South of Whitefield’s land some 
of these followers of Huss purchased a tract for them- 
selves and erected shelters, while they worked for 
Whitefield. In time they expected to welcome more of 
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their brethren, who were being persecuted in Europe. 
To America, to see about such a refuge, came the 
leader of the Moravians, Count Zinzendorf. On his 
estate in Saxony many of the brethren were gathered, 
waiting his report. 

“The next year, Whitefield’s business manager died, 
and the great preacher found himself financially unable 
to continue the building of the Negro school in Penn- 
sylvania. So, regretfully giving up his plan, he sold the 
land to the Moravians. He named the place ‘Naz- 
areth.’ The house was used first by the Moravians as 
a school for girlsk—orphaned children some of them, 
though six were Indian girls, converts to Christianity. 
While it was thus used Whitefield visited it. 

‘““A diary kept at Nazareth reports of that visit: ‘He 
(Whitefield) manifested extreme delight to see the 
children spinning with the distaff instead of the wheel.’ 
The Indian girls, however, were the objects of his re- 


gardful interest. . . . ‘My hopes,’ he observed, ‘are 
partly realized, as Nazareth has become the site of a 
school somewhat after my plan. .. .’ And he remarked, 


as he turned to go: ‘Can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? Come and see.’ 

“Tn Nazareth stands the Whitefield House, so named 
on its bronze tablet in the walls. After the American 
Revolution it served in turn as the abode of Moravian 
families, a Moravian theological seminary, space for 
the exhibitions of the Moravian Historical Society, to 
whom the name of Whitefield is dear.” 

We are deeply indebted to the Advocate for this new 
Whitefieldian data which shows his interest in educa- 
tion and which so definitely links him to the great 
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Moravian movement in America. Whitefield’s cham- 
pionship of the higher education in the colleges of the 
American colonies entitles him to great credit, for no 
one man contributed so much to the forward educa- 
tional movement of that day. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


WHITEFIELD THE PIONEER PREACHER, 
AND SOUL WINNER 


“The greatness of Whitefield’s labors is not 
easily realized, and not even a three volume 
life could outline it. One month’s labors are 
recorded in this brief sentence ‘Preached to 
ten thousand persons every day for twenty 
eight days.’ ” 

James Paterson Gledstone, 
“George Whitefield, Field-Preacher.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


IT REQUIRES no little mental effort to visualize White- 
field in his environment and in the midst of social and 
religious conditions which existed in his day, which 
differ much from those of the present. Much of what 
he did at the cost of personal sacrifice, opposition, and 
persecution is approved and accepted now by prac- 
tically universal assent. While we give Whitefield full 
credit for what he did we must not overlook nor ignore 
the significant characteristic of his life and work, 
namely, his remarkable adaptability in presenting the 
gospel message to the people just as they were and just 
where they were. It is readily conceded that were 
Whitefield living and working for the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of God today his methods and the language 
of his message would be changed. But with world con- 
ditions as deplorable as they now are he would find 
some way to reach the unchurched and irreligious with 
the gospel message. 

During the World War a very extensive and thorough 
survey and investigation was made respecting the re- 
ligious life and affiliations of American soldiery. The 
results of that careful study appear in the volume 
“Religion Among American Men.” The Army was 
made up of all ranks of society, the foreign born and 
the native stock. The results of the survey were appall- 
ing, revealing the unwelcome fact that there was a colos- 
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principles of the Christian faith and that “the number 
who were conscious Christians was relatively small.” 
“Probably the most outstanding fact that emerges from 
our investigation is the widespread ignorance as to the 
meaning of Christianity and misunderstanding of the 
fundamentals of Christian faith and life.” These con- 
ditions are generally known and accepted today but few 
seem to appreciate the fact that within the vicinage of 
the average church are many people who are indifferent 
if not hostile to the principles of the Christian faith. We 
maintain that just as far as the inspiration of White- 
field’s life and work is accepted and adopted will 
the soul saving Christian of today adapt his efforts to 
the present appalling needs and do something about 
them. 

Not infrequently the criticism is made that the work 
of the evangelist is temporal, sensational, and interest 
soon evaporates and that tactless, indiscreet, indiscrimi- 
nate soul winning, no matter how earnest and zealous 
the worker may be is not productive of lasting good. 
There is considerable ground for such accusations, and 
yet this ought not to be so, for clearly the Master of 
life has bidden us to Go into all the world and to evan- 
gelize it. The disciples trained by Him and devoutly 
loving him so understood his command and his evan- 
gelizing plan for the world and fired with a mighty 
passion to bring men into a vital contact with God 
through salvation in Christ made the Christian faith a 
potent reality in the Roman Empire. 

Linguistic changes require that in each generation 
the gospel be presented in the language the people are 
actually using and understand. Methods long employed 
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often become non-effective. Economic, social, domestic 
and ecclesiastic conditions change but the fundamental, 
essential characteristics of the human life are much the 
same from age to age. They may and do express them- 
selves in new forms. The inner life with its passions, 
appetites, longings and aspirations may be and should 
be quickened and awakened by the unchanging truth 
clothed in a new appeal. 

The chief and irresistible charm of Whitefield’s life 
and work is based upon his marvelous genius of adapta- 
bility. For the sake of emphasis we venture to repeat 
what has already been said. We are very confident that 
were he privileged to again engage in evangelistic labors 
he would make some radical changes in his methods 
but we are equally confident that he would again ex- 
perience the inner urge to Go into all the world to evan- 
gelize it and that he would so adapt his appeal to 
existing conditions as to secure the attention and con- 
fidence of multitudes, winning them to a vital contact 
with the- Infinite. 

There is a constant element in the gospel message 
which is timeless and is not subject to the vicissitudes 
of the age. It must be preserved, cost what it will, for 
it is the Pauline dynamic which alone can save the 
world. We ought to catch something of the passion for 
soul saving which motivated men like Whitefield, Wes- 
ley, Finney and Moody and many others who have 
blessed the world by their masterful ministries for the 
cause of Christ. 

Whitefield was at heart a pioneer and became in- 
tensely interested in the pioneer settlers and settle- 
ments of the American colonies. Of necessity he was a 
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pioneer in the moral and spiritual or the upper realms 
of the pioneering. He stands almost alone in his 
advocacy of church union. Ordained an Episcopal 
clergyman he maintained that relation throughout his 
life and although threatened was never disciplined by 
his church. He was, however, buried in a vault of a 
Presbyterian church and men of other denominations 
shared in the funeral services. Much of the opposition 
to him arose because he would not recognize partisan 
affiliations. In the matter of Church union he was nearly 
two centuries ahead of his times. 

The story is still told in Philadelphia of how on a 
certain occasion, when he was preaching from the bal- 
cony of the old Court house, he lifted his eyes and 
exclaimed ‘‘Father Abraham, who have you in heaven? 
Any Episcopalians? ‘No!’ Any Presbyterians? ‘No!’ 
Any Baptists? ‘No!’ Any Methodists? ‘No!’ Seceders 
or Independents? ‘No, No!’ Why who have you there? 
‘We don’t know those names here. All who are here are 
Christians, believers in Christ—men who have over- 
come by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of His 
testimony.’ Oh, is that the case? Then, God help me, 
God help us all to forget party names, and to become 
Christians in deed and in truth.” Many other references 
to his catholicity of spirit may be found elsewhere in 
this narrative. 

He was a pioneer in institutional work for children, 
establishing an Orphanage when such institutions were 
practically unknown. It will surprise the uninformed to 
learn that special Christian literature for children is 
hardly more than a century old and that the child wel- 
fare movement is of comparative recent date. He was a 
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pioneer in advancing public and liberal education rais- 
ing large sums of money for his charity schools and for 
nearly all the struggling American colleges of his day. 
He was a philanthropist often giving from his own 
means until nearly impoverished. He secured large sums 
for the needy, funds for the poor in Boston after the 
great fire, funds for the unfortunate in Germany and 
so on. A complete list would be long and very interest- 
ing. He was a pioneer in open air preaching and in 
personal Christian work. And his efforts in these and 
other directions were contributions to the permanent 
welfare of the people which reaching down to us pass 
on to future generations. 

As apreacher Whitefield is unclassable. Great Britain 
was and is accustomed to speak of him as ‘‘The prince 
of preachers.” Perhaps no other preacher in the Chris- 
tian era ever directly presented in person and presence 
the gospel to so many people and with such remarkable 
results. The famous actor, Garrick, once said, “I would 
give a hundred guineas if I could only say ‘Oh’ like 
Whitefield.”” There was no one better qualified to ap- 
praise the use of the voice than he. Horace Walpole, 
critical and cynical, accredited Whitefield “the fascina- 
tions of Garrick.” Both of these men frequently heard 
the great preacher. Garrick would doubtless have been 
better pleased if the public called Whitefield the Gar- 
rick of the pulpit rather than himself as the Whitefield 
of the stage. Garrick once remarked to a friend “if 
Whitefield were on the stage, he could make the audi- 
ence weep or tremble by the varied utterance of the 
word ‘Mesopotamia.’ ” 

Many in his day said that Whitefield would have ex- 
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celled Garrick had he become a professional actor. It 
may well be questioned if any preacher of any age 
equalled him in histrionic powers. It must be said that 
the records show that no one ever accused him of using 
his marvelous gift for any other purpose than to enforce 
and emphasize the message he was proclaiming. It 
should be said that he possessed a speaking personality, 
head, eyes, face, hands, feet, smiles, tears, groans, all 
adroitly synchronized and controlled by his impassioned 
eloquence for the purpose of winning souls to disciple- 
ship with Christ. During the thirty four years of his 
active and incessant preaching he was the persistent 
student of the art of public address. Franklin, Foote, 
Garrick and others who frequently heard him preach 
declared that he was never at his best until he had 
preached a sermon at least forty times. This result 
could not have been secured without the most studious 
effort to improve both the text and the delivery. 

Franklin said of his preaching, ‘““He was a preacher 
who could at any time and anywhere collect in the open 
air an audience of many thousands without offering a 
single heretical novelty.”” David Hume the great scien- 
tist and philosopher, who was not over friendly to the 
evangelical message declared he would go twenty miles 
to hear Whitefield, and repeating some illustration or 
sentiment from a sermon would say, ““This address sur- 
passes anything I ever saw or heard in any other 
preacher.” Lord Bolingbroke once said “Mr. Whitefield 
is the most extraordinary man in our time. He has the 
most commanding eloquence I have ever heard in any 
person.” 

An occurrence recognized by nearly all Whitefield 
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writers is here introduced by a quotation from Dr. 
David James Burrell’s sermon on Whitefield. “A strange 
thing happened as he was preaching once in the Taber- 
nacle on Tottenham Court Road. His congregation was 
such as rarely gathers to hear the gospel even in these 
better days. There was David Hume the sceptic, and 
beside him Horace Walpole. Near by sat Doctor John- 
son with his great bulk of flesh and learning, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with his ubiquitous ear-trumpet, William 
Cowper and Augustus Toplady, David Garrick the 
actor, the Duchess of Marlborough and Lord and Lady 
Chesterfield. These and many others of distinction were 
mingled with the common throng. And Whitefield 
preached to them as sinners in mortal need of salvation. 
In the course of his sermon he drew a picture of a blind 
beggar wandering on a dark night along a dangerous 
coast with no guide but his dog held by a slender string. 
The string was broken presently and the old man with 
staff in hand was left to feel his way helplessly along 
the edge of the abyss. As the preacher portrayed him 
drawing nearer and nearer to certain death a man in the 
audience sprang to his feet with uplifted hands crying, 
‘GOOD HEAVENS, HE’S LOST! WHITEFIELD, 
SAVE HIM!’-Who was it that uttered that cry? Some 
country bumpkin, unfamiliar with the proprieties of 
life? No, it was Lord Chesterfield, the sybarite of Lon- 
don, the leader of the conventional proprieties of those 
old days. Lost, lost! Yes! Whitefield meant it. He 
meant it as Christ meant it.” 

“Of all men, Whitefield was the last to transmit the 
fire of his sermons through the press. So much did he 
owe to physical temperament, to the volume and varied 
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intonations of his voice, to the irrepressible fire of a 
soul all alive to the grand and overpowering visions of 
divine truth, to a sort of inspiration kindled by the sight 
of thousands whose eyes were ready to weep and whose 
hearts were ready to break the moment his clarion 
voice rang on their expectant ears—so much did he owe 
to these circumstances, that his eloquence cannot be 
appreciated by any account of it which can be given 
verbally, or which can be delineated on paper.” 
Rev. J. B. Waterbury. 
“Sketches of Eloquent Preachers.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


SUMMARY 


“Tt is questionable whether any preacher 
since the days of the apostles has done so 
much, in a degenerate age to arouse the 
churches, and to turn back their captivity. 
From the commencement of his extraordinary 
career, like a flaming seraph, as it were, he 
passed from city to city, and from land to 
land, having the everlasting gospel to preach: 
attracting the gaze of thousands wherever he 
went, swaying uncounted multitudes by his 
fervid and matchless eloquence, and beyond 
all peradventure, bringing a great number, on 
both sides of the ocean, to the foot of the 
cross.” 

Heman Humphrey, ex-President of Amherst. 


‘“‘So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him, 
Lies upon the paths of men.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHITEFIELD in the thirty four years of his ministry 
preached eighteen thousand sermons, which was some- 
what more than five hundred a year making an average 
of over ten sermons a week in addition to his other 
labors. He conducted probably an even larger number 
of expository conferences at his lodging places or the 
homes of his friends, while he consulted privately with 
an enormous number of people seeking his prayers and 
counsels. He was a great letter writer and most of his 
letters were long, carefully written, and very interest- 
ing. Meanwhile he found time for continuous study of 
the scriptures. 

He was an unusually extensive traveller at a time 
when the mode and means of travel consumed much 
time. He made a preaching circuit of England prac- 
tically every year, when not abroad, made fourteen 
speaking trips to Scotland, visited Wales repeatedly, 
made three preaching tours in Ireland and briefly in- 
cluded in his itineraries a visit to Spain and probably 
to Holland. He crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and 
made many short trips by water on the rivers and along 
the coast spending at the very least one tenth of the 
preaching period of his life on the water. He traversed 
and cris-crossed America from Maine to Georgia 
traveling thousands, if not tens of thousands of miles, 
and largely by horseback. Approximately about one 
third of his active ministry was spent in the American 


colonies. 
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As a Spirit-led man he was thoroughly convinced 
that it was his mission to do two things, to arouse and 
awaken the churches from city to hamlet throughout 
the English speaking world, to a fuller consciousness of 
their unspeakable privileges as children of God and of 
their obligation to make known to the world alienated 
from God, the immeasurable riches of free grace 
through the redemption of Jesus Christ. Combined with 
this he was motivated by the obligation and personal 
privilege of presenting the gospel to the unchurched 
and religiously indifferent just where they were and 
just as they were. He was to be a church awakener and 
a soul winner. 

In the attempt to realize these two great objectives 
he labored among all classes and conditions of the peo- 
ple, the rich and the poverty stricken, intellectuals and 
illiterates, society élites and social outcasts, the aged 
and the children, the Negroes and Indians, seamen, 
colliers, farmers, students, statesmen and churchmen. 
Then, too, he made very definite contacts with the 
criminal classes in the underworld of London and other 
large cities and rendered most efficient service to pris- 
oners during his student days and early ministry. He 
was not forgetful of the sick and unfortunate and in 
the absence of hospitals cheered and comforted these to 
the best of his ability. His experiences at the Bell Inn 
and the intimate acquaintance with men of all classes 
were of inestimable value to him in his life work. 

We should note in passing that Whitefield never en- 
joyed robust health, in fact during the latter part of 
his ministry he was a sick man. The wonder is that he 
was able to carry on his work to the end of his life. In 
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his voluminous Journals there are only a comparatively 
few references to the hardships endured in his itinerant 
missionary labors. Traveling by horseback he was ex- 
posed to the intense heat of the summer and the rigors 
of winter, was frequently drenched by rain storms, or 
chilled by squalls of blinding snow. His entertainment 
ranged all the way from palatial surroundings to a 
blanket, bread and bacon, round a forest camp fire. He 
was often imperiled in limb and life on ship board, on 
swollen rivers and by wild animals and angry mobs. 

There is an abundance of evidence that he carried 
out the two major objectives of his life to the very best 
of his ability. Throughout this narrative the attempt 
has been made to portray the real George Whitefield 
with his foibles and failures and his exceptional gifts 
without undue censure or praise. Records have been 
presented of- the unusual immediate results of his 
labors. There is no question that he did arouse and 
awaken the churches and that multitudes were won to 
Christ through his preaching. These facts cannot be 
gainsaid by the most severe critics of the great preacher 
and his work. Fortunately in the past few years much 
valuable evidence of the permanence of his work has 
been accumulated. Whitefield lives today in the move- 
ments and institutions which he founded or fostered 
nearly two hundred years ago. We venture to predict 
that coming generations will increasingly appreciate the 
contribution he made and will ascribe to him the honor 
and credit he so richly deserves. 

As it has seemed wise to present some of these for- 
ward looking results, we have traced Whitefield’s 
career as preacher and soul winner, and there is less oc- 
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casion to consider these matters now in detail. Some- 
thing happened back there in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and church historians and other 
writers are quite generally agreed that Whitefield and 
the Wesleys were the reformers and evangelists who 
set in motion those forces which stopped the downward 
trend of morals and religion and initiated the movement 
towards the higher life that swept over the English 
speaking world. All credit to those who soon joined 
them and gave new and efficient impetus to the upward 
movement. But let us not forget those fearless, conse- 
crated men who at first stood alone, champions of the 
better life, and historic pioneers in blazing out new 
paths for Christian life and activity. Let us honor them 
for what they did and for what they were. 

Both Whitefield and the Wesleys are recognized as 
the founders of the Methodist denomination, and the 
millions of its adherents throughout the world witness 
to the permanence of their work. While Whitefield 
never united with the Methodist church he was never- 
theless one of the founders of Methodism. He was the 
founder, promoter and moderator of the General Asso- 
ciation of Methodists in Wales, and rendered effective 
service in the establishment of Methodism in America. 
One of Whitefield’s New England converts, Benjamin 
Randall, became the founder of the Free Will Baptist 
denomination which now has a large number of ad- 
herents. Through the inspiration and evangelistic work 
of Whitefield, Presbyterianism had its start and impulse 
in Virginia. This denomination owes much to White- 
field for a goodly number of churches organized under 
his auspices. The Congregationalists are under even 
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much greater indebtedness to him for the tens of thou- 
sands which united with the churches as a result of his 
stimulus to the Great Awakening in and after 1740. 
The church in Newburyport, Mass., in the vault of 
which his body now reposes, was organized as the 
direct result of his preaching. It is hardly safe to num- 
ber the churches which sprang into existence through 
Whitefield’s preaching in the American colonies, but 
we are confident that the list would be large and im- 
posing. One reliable authority places the number at one 
hundred and fifty Congregational churches alone. In 
Great Britain the records are more trustworthy and, 
as we have elsewhere shown, some of the strongest 
present day churches were founded by converts under 
his preaching. Whitefield was the adviser and promoter 
of the forty or more chapels established by Lady 
Huntingdon, most of which became permanent churches. 
In connection with the churches mention should be made 
of a very notable fact that a significantly large num- 
ber of his converts eventually became evangelists and 
ministers. Recently writers are more and more giving 
Whitefield credit for inspiring the extensive foreign 
missionary movements which began some forty or fifty 
years after ‘his death. It is now affirmed that David 
Brainerd the saintly missionary to the Indians, while 
not converted under Whitefield’s preaching, was very 
deeply impressed by it and gave his life to the winning 
of souls among the Indians. 

While we do not care to stress statistics it is interest- 
ing to note from “Religion in America,” by Robert 
Baird, 1845, the following statement: ‘“Those who have 
the best means of judging, estimate the number of true 
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converts as proved by their subsequent lives, at thirty 
thousand in New England alone, at a time when the 
whole population was but three hundred thousand, be- 
side many thousands more among the Presbyterians in 
the South.” 

‘The common charge that evangelistic services are in- 
dividualistic and fail to emphasize the social gospel does 
not apply to Whitefield. For the one doctrine which he 
everywhere proclaimed was that the test of a changed 
inner life would be indicated by a changed outer life 
in social relations. We have presented the testimony of 
men like Franklin that the community was reformed in 
its various relations. 

Whitefield was a pioneer in many of the great for- 
ward movements of today, in welfare work for children, 
for the higher education, for church union, for the em- 
ployment of lay preachers, for open air preaching, and 
for practical and aggressive soul winning. From his first 
sermon to his last he had but one motive—the love of 
Christ—and one aim—the salvation of souls. Not 
through all the distractions did he ever turn aside for a 
moment from his great work. The hostility of mobs, the 
bitterness of controversy, the unfaithfulness of friends, 
the opposition of the clergy and the bishops, the seduc- 
tions of popularity, and the praise of the titled all failed 
to make any impression upon his resolution to preach 
Christ to every soul that he could reach. 

The more profoundly and sympathetically one 
studies the life and works of George Whitefield the 
deeper grows the conviction that in his inspiring in- 
fluence upon human life he was one of the very greatest 
of Christian leaders of modern times, and further that 
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it may yet be some years before an adequate biography 
shall be given to the world with a fair, just and true 
appreciation and appraisal of what he was and of the 
contribution he made to the cause of Christ. 

Imperfect as the interpretation of his life may now 
be its major characteristics are clearly revealed and 
they are certainly worthy of imitation. His first thought 
when entering the ministry was the winning of souls 
to Christ and his last thought and prayer at Newbury- 
port was that his final message might win some men to 
Christian discipleship. He was from first to last THE 
MATCHLESS SOUL WINNER. 


In him were verified the poet’s graphic lines; 
“There stands the messenger of truth; there stands 

The legate of the skies; his theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 

He establishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 

And sues the sinner to return to God.” 
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